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THE MILL RIVER TRAGEDY. 


EW late events have more profoundly 
affected the public mind than the ca- 
' tastrophe in the Mill River Valley, in Mas- 
sachusetts; and one of its results will be 
a permanent distrust among the people in 
many similar valleys, over which, high up 
among the-hills, the possibility of a similar 
disaster forever impends. Even the reser- 
voir which burst on the Mill River is not 
the highest or the largest in that valley. 
Five or six miles above it, in the town of 
Goshen, there is an enormous reservoir, the 
dam of which is higher than Mount Hol- 
yoke, which is visible in the Connecticut 
Valley far below. Should this dam break 
when the reservoir is full, the fall of the 
water down a valley so steep in the upper 
part as to be almost a precipice would pro- 
duce incalculable ravage. We hear from 
Williaimsburg, indeed, that the valley itself 
is ruined by the flood, the mass of sand, 
gravel, and débris having entirely buried 
the fertile soil over vast tracts of country. 
When this actual destruction is considered, 
the extent of the recent misfortune may be 
more truly estimated. It is not swift and 
horrible death only, nor the loss of property 
and material, but the ruin of the region, the 
final desolation of the country, as of fertile 
fields obliterated by a huge land-slide, which 
is so pitiful. | 
The first and universal reflection is that 
this disaster was in no sense what is called 
“a visitation of God,” except as every event, 
good or bad, may be so called. The reason 
is evident, and it is simply that the wall 
which stayed the water was not strong 


enough. Somebody isto blame. There has 
been either a carelessness of building or of 
inspection, which is directly responsible for 


the awful result, and therefore the guilt must 
be brought home te the companies, to the 
contractors, or to the inspectors. A dam, if 
sifficiently strong, can be weakened only by 
natural or artificial means, and both are cog- 
nizable by proper inspection; while, if not 
sufficiently strong, the engineers and the 
contzactors are responsible. The Legisla- 
ture of Massachusetts, which is fortunately 
iu session, has taken the matter in hand, and 
a coroner’s jury of the: neighborhood, care- 
fully composed of six intelligent and thor- 
oughly competent persons, has been sum- 
moned, and will spare no pains to search out 
the facts and expose the guilty authors of 
the tragedy. 

Sympathy and generous aid for the suffer- 
ers have been universal. The circumstances 
of the disaster were such as appealed to ev- 
ery heart, and contributions have poured in 
from all sides. It will have unquestionably 
other and most beneficial effects in securing 
beyond doubt all dams that are now build- 
ing, and in causing the most rigid inspection 
of those that are already standing. In cer- 
tain parts of hilly New England, as we have 
said, all the valleys have reservoirs of this 
kind for the use of the mills that are scat- 
tered through that country, and we presume 
that since the fatal Saturday in the Mill 
River Valley there has been a thorough in- 
quisition. It js for the Legislature to de- 
cide how large*such reservoirs may proper- 
ly be, and whether, with due regard to the 
public safety, they can be left wholly to 
private supervision. There is another moral 
which has been well and eloquently urged 
by the daily press, and that is the sure con- 
sequences of the American habit of shiftless- 
ness, of running for luck, of trusting that 
the bridge will stand for this train—of, in 
fact, the devil take the hindmost. But all 
‘such disasters bring the utmost discredit 
‘Upon our favorite American principle of 
private selt-reliance. If this is the way 


pri vate -intetest >and ‘care provide for the 
public welfare, the friends of paternal gov- 


eraments will net be in any laste to relin- 


quish their preference. If practice under 
our principles results in less respect for hu- 
man life, the principles themselves will be 
discarded. 


DECORATION-DAY. 


THE observance of Decoration-day will 
this year be peculiarly marked. by tender 
mention of the soldiers in gray. There has 
never been any tone of asperity or hostili- 
ty in the memorial addresses, but affection 
and reverence were naturally given to those 
whose cause was also ours. The inclusion 
of the dead of the lost cause in the pious 
services of the day will be one of those lit- 
tle but powerful bonds that draw the whole 
country together for its healing. It was the 
forecast of this sentiment which led Mr.Sum- 
NER to move the erasure of the names of do- 
mestic battles from the flags of the regular 
army ; and he did so, it will be remembered, 
in the second year of the war. This fact will 
not be forgotten in the earnest addresses 
which this beautiful day always calls forth. 
But none of the orators will express this feel- 
ing of friendly union in respect for the mem- 
ory of the dead of the war more eloquently 
than a soldier of the other side, Major THom- 
AS G. JONES, who said on the late Confed- 
erate Decoration-day in Montgomery, Ala- 
bama : 


**And while we ponder thus the mind carries us 
Northward, where the tombs—not of our dead—are 
whiter than the sands of the sea and more numerous 
than the stars in the heavens. In them lie men of the 
same race as Ourselves—who spoke the same language 
and worshiped the same God. Fond mothers sent 
them to battle, and tender tears and agonizing prayers 
watched their pathway. They followed a flag that 
wae as dear to them as was to us the ‘ star-crossed ban- 
ner that has long since taken its flight to greet the war- 


rior’s soul ;’ and he that worthily speaks for the dead 


or living must say that no feeling of hate to the North- 
ern dead, or those who mourn them, pervades this 
Memorial Day! One touch of pity makes the whole 
world kin. From scenes like this, where the warring 
sections mourn their dead, let the statesman draw in- 
spiration to guide the living.” 


THE SECRETARY OF THE 
TREASURY. 


THE Committee on Ways and Means, in 
its report upon the SANBORN contracts, de- 
nounced “severely” the carelessness of the 
Secretary of the Treasury and his immediate 
assistants, but exonerated them from the 
charge of corruption, and confessed that it 
could not precisely determine where the re- 
sponsibility of those iniquities lay. This 
was the chief committee of a Republican 
House speaking of the Republican head of 
the Treasury, and saying that he was culpa- 
bly careless in the discharge of his duties. 
It did not occur to us that a gentleman so 
censured could consent to remain in his posi- 
tion, and we assumed that he would retire. 
But the assumption was incorrect. Yet the 
intention of the committee was evident 
enough. It was to spare the feelings both 
of the Secretary aud of the President by a 
course which, without formally voting a want. 
of confidence, would have fully expressed 
that want, and procured the resignation. 
What effect, indeed, a direct vote of the kind 
would have remains to be seen. The Sec- 
retary is amenable to the House only by im- 
peachment, and a vote of want of confidence 
is merely an expression of opinion when it 
is adopted by a House which has passed the 
appropriation. bills. The force of such a vote 
in Parliament is that it is an implied threat 
to close the purse. In this country if the 
President should decline to take any notice 
of a vote of censure, the position of the House 
might be a little absurd. 

Both the President and the Secretary 
must, however, be aware that the report of 
the Committee on Ways and Means has 
been approved by the country, and, what- 
ever Congress may do, that the most intelli- 
gent public opinion has passed a vote of 
want of confidence against the present man- 
agement of the Treasury. ‘The reported re- 
mark of the President, that he would not re- 
move the Secretary while he was under fire, 
we take to be a pleasant fiction, unless the 
word “unjustly” has dropped ont of the 
story. If he thinks the Secretary has been 
unjustly condemned by the Committee on 
Ways and. Means and by the press—that is 
to say, if the President thinks that the Sec- 
retary has not been careless, but, on the con- 
trary, scrupulously careful—then he believes 
him to be unjustly under fire, and properly 
refuses to remove him. But in that case 
the President’s theory of official carefulness 
would be an interesting study. Fidelity to 
his friends is one of the good qualities of 
the President. The harder the storm, the 
closer he clings. His personality, so to 
speak, is like JACKSON’s, very strongly 
marked... And in both instances its conse- 
quences are neither unamiable nor unhand- 
some. That it sometimes perplexes his offi- 
cial relations is true. That in a high sense 
the President should be no respecter of per- 
sons is evident. That if he permits per- 
sonal regard to control his official duty he 


is culpabic, is ot to be denied. But if the 


reader will couple this chivalric feeling of 
fidelity with the kind of personal relation 
that necessarily exists between a President 
and a member of his cabinet, he will see 
that it is not wholly easy, however neces- 
sary and right, that the President should 
demand a resignation. 

But if the House should formally censure 
the Secretary—as it will if it adopts the re- 
port upon the SANBORN contracts—even if it 
should not vote a want of confidence, the 
President will undoubtedly ask the Secre- 
tary’s resignation. Whatever his private 
and personal regard for the man may be, he 
could not help seeing that such an officer, 
censured by Congress andthe country, brings 
his administration into contempt. The most 
prominent questions are now those of the 
Treasury—dquestions of finance, economy, 
currency, trade; and the country naturally 
expects a master of such subjects at the head 
of the Treasury, as in a time of serious for- 
eign complications it would expect to see in 
the State Department not a man who had 
shown great diplomatic incapacity and pro- 
found ignorance of international law, but a 
trained and able Secretary. We wish for 
the Secretary of the Treasury’s sake that he 


presentation of the report. we, 


APPROPRIATION FOR CIVIL 
SERVICE REFORM. 


THE House Committee on the Civil Service 
has recommended the continued appropria- 
tion of twenty-five thousand dollars for the 
Civil Service Commission, nor will any sen- 
sible man think it too large a sum for so 
great an experiment. The report of the 
Chief Examiner, E..O. GRAVES, Esq., to the 
Commission gives an admirable summary of 
the details and the results of the year, show- 
ing the intelligent method in which the rules 
have been put in operation, and, with the 
report of the Commission itself, answers 
some of the common but wild and ignorant 
objections urged against the reform. He 
praises in what we believe to be deserved 
terms the Department Boards of Examiners 
for their fidelity and discretion, and he as- 
serts that the testimony in favor of the com- 
petitive system and of extending its opera- 
tion is almost unanimous. It has secured 
better men for the service than the old sys- 
tem of influence, and has, therefore, proved 
that capacity can-be tested. by the examina- 
tion and by probation. Mr. Graves hopes 
earnestly that the area of the reform may 
be extended—a hope in which we most ear- 
nestly join. And if within the sphere of 
the examinations the same results are an- 
nually reached, the argument for the reform 
will be immensely strengthened. 

Mr. GRAVES says: 


“‘The complete success of the reform in its applica- 
tion to the minor positions-in the public service has 
been hindered by the lack of sufficient provisions for 
the application and proper trial of the system. The 
whole burden of the practical enforcement of the rules 
has fallen upon department officers engrossed with 
other duties, unprovided with proper assistance, and 
working without the hope of reward, but with the 
certainty of unfriendly criticism. Some of the boards 
have no clerical assistance, nor any sufficient conven- 
iences for conducting examinations. In one depart- 
ment every set of examination papers has been copied 
by some member of the board. Considering these 
drawbacks, the success of the measure has been very 


been had proper agencies been provided for carrying 
out the methods prescribed by the rules. There is a 
disposition to decide the fate of civil service reform 
according to the degree of success with which it has 
thus far met. The friends of reform have nothing to 
fear from the application of this test; but it must not 
be forgotten that the measure has not yet been so ap- 
plied as to secure all the good results of which it is 
capable. The sphere of its application has been small, 
and the agencies to which it has been intrusted inad- 
equate. The true test to apply to it is to compare its 
results not with the imaginary results of a theoret- 
ically perfect system, but with the actual notorious 
results of the system which it has to some extent 
supplanted. Judged by this standard, even the inad- 
equate trial which has beer accorded to it has demon- 
strated its great advantages. The time has come when 
it should be treated by all branches of the government 
with the liberality and consideration due to a great 
and needed reform, to which the people of this coun- 
try are committed by the formal declarations of both 
of their great political parties, and which has enlisted 
the sympathies of all earnest and intelligent men who 
desire to correct the abuses of the public service due 
to vicious methods of appointment.” “ 


If the President felt this as strongly as 
the Chief Examiner and other friends of re- 
form, “ all branches of the government,” in 
the executive department at least, would 
be of one purpose. Mr. GRAVES means, of 
course, Congress. But has the President yet 
shown to Congress his inflexible resolution 
that the service shall be reformed upon the 
principles and in the manner that he has 
‘formally approved? Did he not in his an- 
nual Message distinctly state that to have 
any rules effective, they-must have the ac- 
quiescence of Congress? This was followed 
by a request that rules might be devised 
which could be maintained. This seems to 
us to have been a reference of the whole 
subject to Congress; and why shonld Con- 
gress hasten to take the mass of the offices 


“ out of politics” when it sees the President 


had retired,as we had expected, upon the 


gratifying. Still it is less complete than it would have © 


appointing Mr. Summons to the Boston Col- 
lectorship f ; 

Meanwhile the friends of a reform which 
is sure to be constantly agitated, and to 
which the Commission and the Chief Exam-' 
iner are so sincerely devoted, will be glad 
to read the testimory of JoHN BRIGHT in a 
late letter to Mr. DORMAN B. EaTon. 


“The working of our civil service has met with gen- 
eral approval, and, after the experience of some years, 
it would be now impossible to go back to the old sys- 
tem. The present plan is one which is felt to be more 
just to all classes, and it is calculated to supply more 
capable men for the various department: of the public 
service. You are doubtless aware that appointments 
with us are to a large extent of a permanent charac- 
ter. No changes in persons employed in government 
offices, in the customs, excise, post-offices, and tele- 
graph departments, take place on a change of govern- 
ment, and thus we avoid a vast source of disturbance 
and corruption, which would be opened if the contrary 
plan were adopted. In these days, when so mach is 
done by the governments, and when so many persons 
are employed by them, it seems absolutely n sary. 95 
to take precautions against the selection of incom- 
petent men, and against the corruption which under 
the purest administrations is always a menacing evil. 
Yonr proposed reform is a great undertaking. I hope 
the good sense of your people will enable you to com- 
plete it. .All the friends of your country in other na- 
tions will congratulate you on your success.” 


THE END OF MOIETIES. 


THE House of Representatives has unani- 
mously passed the bill abolishing moieties, 
after stringently amending it, as we had 
hoped it would, by forbidding the seizure 
of books and papers, and prohibiting every 
customs officer to share any forfeits except 
in cases of actual smuggling. This result 
shows the value of a sound public agitation. 
The merchants of New York and Boston took 
up this matter with the most intelligent 
zeal, and the powerful representations made 
to the committee by Mr. ScHuLTz and the 
other gentlemen from New York, with those 
ofthe Boston delegation, have had the most 
obvious and decided effect. Mr. Beck, of 
Kentucky, spoiled a vehement speech favor- 
ing the bill by his personal aspersions upon 
Senator CONKLING, of New York. When the 
bill reaches the Senate we presume that Mr. 
Beck will learn with how little reason he 
virtually charged Mr. CONKLING with aiding 
and abetting JAYNE and the spy system. 
The testimony of Mr. DoDGE, which was 
read by Mr. Kasson, of Iowa, in reply to Mr. 
BECK’s attack, showed that Mr. DopGE did 
not think that Senator CONKLING had any 
professional connection with the case, and 
that he believed him to have been present 
upon the occasion mentioned in the evidence 
by chance and upon other business. It cer- 
tainly was not necessary for Mr. BECK’s pur- 
pose to make such a charge, and it gave to 
his speech a tone of partisan rancor which 
greatly injured its effect. 

The bill now goes to the Senate. That 
body is of course aware that this moiety 
law and the abuses under it, with the San- 
BORN coutracts, are the sources from which 
the Democratic party hope to draw force 
enough to annoy, if not defeat, the Republic- 
ans. The repeal of the law is, therefore, not 
only right in principle and sound policy, but 
it is also dictated by party expediency. Mr. 
DawEs reminded the House that two years 
ago he had introduced a bill regulating the 
whole subject of-fines and penalties, but the 
Senate had allowed it to sleep. The Senate 
must not allow this one tosleep. The coun- 
try is awake, thoroughly awake, upon this - 


subject, and it has a disposition to believe 


that the Senate has a bad habit of stopping 
the way of wise reforms. Just principle is 
the truest policy. Senator BOUTWELL, when 
Secretary of the Treasury, protested against 
the moiety system. He knew its perils and 
abuses. The whole world knows them now, 
and the country, certainly all but the polit- 
ical jobbers, confidently expects prompt and 
favorable action from the Senate. The 
statement which has been made that the 


moiety system is necessary to the effective 


working of the Custom-house as a political 
machine, if it were true, is the very reason 
for its overthrow. It is because. the Cus- 
tom-house has been so long diverted from 
its legitimate purpose that such schemes as 
the moiety bill are made into laws. And it 
is the political perversion of the civil serv- 
ice from its proper function which occasions 
half of the abuses with which the country is 
indignant. 

The unanimity of the repeal is most cred- 
itable to the House. Indeed, such was the 
force of the volume of opinion during the 
brief debate, that General BUTLER reminded 
Mr. DaWEs that he had himself been the 
first to introduce into this Congress a bill 
forbidding revenue officers to share in fines 
and forfeitures. Those who hoped to throw 
discredit upon the majority by representing , 
General BUTLER as the leader of the House | 
are put to shame by the repeal of the “salary 
grab” and of the moieties. With the excep- 
tion of the inflation sentiment of the House, 
its current of opinion has generally been 
against the general ; and a House which, be- 


‘sides the two repeals that we have mention- 


ed, has declined to make the Centennial ay~ 
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propriation, does not deserve the wholesale 
condemnation which it is always so easy to 
make, We heard when it assembled, as 
usual, that it was the most miscellaneous 
assembly of incapables ever convened. But 
we were not seriously troubled, as that has 
been the constant comment upon such occa- 
sions since, at the close of the First Congress, 
some worthy patriot asked a friend whether 
he thought that such a precious set of knaves 
would ever be brought together again. 


OLD PASTOR. 


Oxtp New York has lost one of its most 
honored and well-known citizens in the Rev. 
Dr. DE Witt. Thirty years ago, when he 
preached at the Reformed Dutch Church at 
the corner of Lafayette Place and Fourth 
Street, he was seen every Sunday morning 
passing through the street in gown and 
bands, and his plain and simple manner and 
genuine Dutch aspect made the spectator 
fancy that he saw the Dominie BoGARDUS, 
the first minister of New Netherlands. This 
true and kindly simplicity Dr. DE WITT re- 
tuined to the end. He was the most pa- 


triarchal of the city clergy, and one of the | 


most learned in his peculiar theology. His 
knowledge of the Dutch language was so 
thorough that he sometimes preached in 
that tongue, and so preserved in all its fresh- 
ness the tradition of the pulpit of his church. 
Tranquil, studious, pious, and devoted, his 


Christian life held its modest way amidst’ 


_ the amazing growth of the city, and to those 
who in later years sometimes saw him upon 
the street he recalled the other and very dif- 
ferent New York which they half-regretfully 
remembered. The church in which he used 
to preach, on Lafayette Place, was crowd- 
ed at his funeral. Presbyterians, Baptists, 


Episcopalians, Methodists, Congregational- 


ists, Moravians, were all represented by their 
ministers, of whom several took part in the 
final services. There could be no other than 
the natural regret of affection over the bier, 
for the old man had lived eighty-three years, 
and was ready and willing to follow his wife, 
who died but seven months since. The good 
old pastor! he had been very faithful, and 
his simple life and work will be long and 
tenderly remembered. 


A NEW STATE. 


THE debate in Congress upon the admis- 
sion of New Mexico as a State was very ani- 
mated and interesting. The delegate from 
the Territory, Mr..ELKINS, made a good 
speech in favor of the proposition, and Mr. 
G. F. Hoar, of Massachusetts, a conclusive 
speech against it. He said—and we know 
of no adequate reply to the argument—that 
there were two sufficient reasons why the 
Territory should not be admitted: one is 
that five-sixths of its people over ten years 
of age can not read or write; and the other 
is that a very large proportion of them do 
not understand the English language. Mr. 
Kasson’s rejoinder, that the Republican par- 
ty had given the suffrage to the freedmen, 
who were ignorant, and therefore could not 
refuse admission to a Territory because of 
the ignorance of its inhabitants, was “a 
good hit,” but not an effective argument ; 
for the circumstances of the two cases are 
essentially different; and if it were a mis- 
take to. admit ignorant voters in South Caro- 
lina—which Mr. Kasson probably believes 
—why repeat the error in New Mexico? No 
necessity of “‘consistency” of this kind can 
possibly exist, and Congress is bound to con- 
sider every case upon its own merits, under 
certain great and controlling principles. 

The object which an American statesman 
should have in view for the security and 
harmony of the Union is homogeneity. The 
tendency territorially to expand needs no 
fostering. It is like the tendency to the as- 
sertion of State rights, which our history 
shows to have required no cultivation. 
That was the source of the original hostil- 
ity to the Union and of the powerful effort 

.to destroy it. The unquestionable suprem- 
acy of this country upon this continent, its 
various population, its active enterprise, 
and the universality of the suffrage will 
constantly urge expansion, and the wisdom 
of statesmanship upon the subject is rather 
to withstand than to yield. The circum- 
stances which preceded the war, and the re- 
sult of the conflict, have alienated the feel- 
ing of large populations and sections from 
the national government, and the bond of 
union is naturally weakened when it is 
stretched over a vast and thinly peopled re- 
gion, like much of the far West. And while 
the national hand is invoked to keep the 
peace in Texas and Louisiana and Arkansas 

- and South Carolina because of the ignorance 
of some and the lukewarm patriotism of 
others, there is surely no reason for giving a 
hundred thousand people in New Mexico, 
who do not speak our language, and who 
can not read or write, an equality with the 
State of New York in the Senate of the 

United States. That they are orderly and 


law-abiding, as Mr. Kasson asserts, is for- 
tunate, but that alone is not enough to make 
them a wise addition to the forces of the 
government. 

The first thing to consider when a propo- 
sal is made to admit a new State to the 
Union is whether it is for the advantage of 
the Union, not under what circumstances, 
with how large a population, and with what 
character some other State was admitted. 
The interests of the whole Union are pam- 
mount, and it may be the truest wisdom to 
refuse to admit a new State to-day, although 
precisely the same conditions may be shown 
which authbrized admission yesterday. 
This is the constitutional view, and it is 
the dictate of good sense. There is nothing 


“tution, It is left wholly to the discretion 
of Congress, and if citizens of the United 
States settle in the Territories, they do so 
knowing all the conditions, and they are as 
much patriotically bound as we of the older 
and larger States to consider what is best 
for the interests of the whole. The inevi- 
table result of the policy of throwing the 
Senate further into the hands of a minority 
of the population will be to strengthen the 
demand for a radical change in that body 
and in the Constitution; and certainly the 
small States are as much interested as the 
larger in having the national government 
controlled by great constituencies and inter- 
ests. The bill for the admission of New 
Mexico passed by an immense majority— 
one hundred and sixty yeas to fifty-four 
nays. But the principle remains unchanged, 


MR. HALSTEAD UPON THE PRESS. 


Mr. MURAT HALSTEAD, the well-known ed- 
itor of the Cineinnati Commercial, has late- 
ly delivered to the Associated Press of Ken- 
tucky an address upon newspapers and their 
function. His address was a declaration of 
independence of the advertiser as the con- 
trolling influence of a journal, and an asser- 
tion that the true duty of the press is fideli- 
ty to the people, and he said a great many 
shrewd and sensible things upon both sub- 
jects. But it is not easy to regard the 
press as a profession in the ordinary sense 
of that word, because of its peculiar condi- 
tions. The newspaper, with a few excep- 


| tions, which do not affect the rule, is, first 


of all, a commercial enterprise or business. 
It is a commodity made to sell, and if the 
managers miscalculate the attractiveness of 
their wares—that is, if people will not buy 
the paper—it is abandoned, however lofty 
its purpose or admirable its conduct. There 
are, indeed, in every great community a few 
persons who have a passion for investing 
their money in newspapers, as in theatres, 
even to the last dollar, but a newspaper is 


- Now usually founded only after very shrewd 


and careful business calculation, in which, 
of course, the advertising interest is a very 
vital element. 

Mr. HALSTEAD thinks that the advertiser 
is the difficult person to deal with, and that 
he is very apt to wish to control the paper 
This in a small town and in a paper of small 
circulation may be a@ serious annoyance. 
But Mr. HALSTEAD wisely says that the rule 
should be an absolute separation between 

the merchandise and the opinions of the pa- 
per, and the advertiser be made to see that 
-his interest lies in the large circulation of 
the paper, which is the affair of the editor 
and of no one else. The circulation, and 
therefore the success, of the paper depend 
upon the way in which it is edited. If it 
be of small circulation, however excellent 
its opinions may be, the advertiser will not 
find his interest in using it as bis vehicle. 
If he agree with the opinions, he will buy 
the paper. If he think the publication of 
such opinions of great importance, he will 
advertise as a means of giving money. But 
all this, again,is exceptional. Mr. HALSTEAD 
justly condemns the practice of occult ad- 
vertising in the perversion of editorial col- 
‘umns to personal purposes. And the growth 
of this opposition in editorial offices has led 
to the greatest ingenuity upon the part of 
advertisers to veil their pw pose, Editors 
of magazines know how skilfully the puff 
may be introduced into the most innocent 
articles, and a pathetic love-story be made 
to advertise a medicine or a chair. Dick- 
ENS, in one of his very last papers of the “ Un- 
commercial Traveler,” has a capital rap at 
the Mr. Barlow of Sanford and Merton, the 
eternal moralizer, who pops out upon every 


into a sermon. The editor understands his 
feeling who in the midst of the most inter- 
esting sketch suddenly sees the advertise- 
ment. 

The press becomes more truly independent 
in the degree that tbe public does so. The 


The most famous of journals, the London 
Times, reflects public sentiment rather than 
leads it. And most successful newspapers 
in this country have reflected rather than 


led. Mr. HALSTEAD cites the Zribune and 


mandatory upon the subject in the Consti-, 


occasion, and spoils all delight by turning it: 


relation is reciprocal. Each helps the other. 


the Herald in New York as the only two 
journals that twenty-five’ years ago could 
be called independent. Each, he thinks, 
expressed the character of its founder—one 
a party leader, the other a mocker of par- 
ties. But here alsp lay the strength of each. 
The Tribune was the organ of a certain gen- 
eral sentiment of intelligent progress, which 
it constantly reflected in its columns, and 
the Herald was the exponent of that smiling 
indifference which its founder had the acute- 
ness to see had an immense representation 
in the country. Mr. HALSTEAD says of them 
that although distinct and hostile, they were 
both known to be fearless and unpurchas- 
able. There is no doubt that as the press is 
becoming more independent it is becoming 
more powerful. It has never had so direct 
an influence upon legislation as it has now. 
It is therefore, of course, enormously tempt- 
ed. “But,” says Mr. HALSTEAD, “the edit- 
or who pays for a share in a job with his 
‘influence’ not only participates in the swin- 
dle, he sells himself into servitude, and be- 
comes a slave of the ring.” 


AN AMERICAN NOVELIST. 


A new work of fiction by the author of those 
entertaining and popular American novels, J/y 
Daughter Elinor, Miss Van Kortland, and Miss 
Dorothy's Charge, will be sure to attract the at- 
tention of the reading public, and equally certain 
not to disappoint it. As a novélist, Mr. Frank 
Lee Benenpict has no living superior among us. 
None has succeeded so well in portraying the va- 
rious elements that form American society. His 
plot is always well constructed; his characters 
act their parts consistently, and are natural 
without being commonplace—higher praise, by- 
the-way, than’ may appear at first sight; and 
in all his novels there are few scenes which 
do not promote the action of the story. His 
first novel was published anonymously. 
tracted public attention at once, and many 
were the conjectures as to the author’s name, 
and his reasons for keeping it a secret. To 
observant readers it was evident that a new star 
had risen in our literary firmament. A profa-. 
sion of characters, each depicted with a master’s 
touch, represented the political, literary, artistic, 
and fashionable elements of American society, 
and the shadows of the: tragic side of the story 
were relieved by a wit and humor never out of 
keeping with its general tone. Some of his com- 
ic characters were criticised as exaggerations ; 
but, in truth, it is impossible to exaggerate the 
comic side of humanity, and caricature itself, 
even in its most grotesque shapes, falls short of 
nature’s own freaks. The counterpart of every 
character in My Daughter Elinor, from the beau- 
tiful and accomplished heroiue to the fussy old lit- 
erary woman with her reticule and umbrella, who 
never comes upon the scene without exciting de- 
rision, may be found among the men and women 
of every-day life. ‘Taken as a whole, this novel 
gives a more complete picture of our social and 
political life than is to be found in any other 
American work of fiction. . The story is one of 
profound interest, ad it must long retain the 
strong hola it at once secured in public favor. 

Mr. Brenepict’s second novel, Miss Van 
Kortland, written in a more romantic vein, dis- 
plays the same high qualities of authorship ex- 
hibited in the first. ‘There is the same blending 
of pathos and humor, tragedy and comedy, the 
same bold contrasts of character and situation, 
the same skillful word-painting where scenery is 
desired as a background, the same art in the 
structure of plot, yet the two novels are totally 
unlike, and the only way in which the reader of 
Miss Van Kortland is reminded of My Daugh- 


ter Elinor is in the recognition of these qualities. | 


The same. may be said of the third novel of the 
series, Miss Dorothy's Charge, the scene of 
which shifts from America to Europe, although 
the story and most of the characters are Amer- 
ican. ‘Ihe narrative is skillfully constructed, 
and the secret on which the interest of the story 
turns is well concealed—except for those impa- 
tient readers who wi// turn to the last chapter to 
see how it all comes out—until the proper mo- 
ment for its discovery. ‘The novel abounds in 
cleverly drawn scenes, and several, especially the 
description of a flood, and the dénouement of the 
story, are exceedingly graphic and effective. 

As we have already said, the reader of these 
admirable novels will not be disap 


tngton’s Name, just published by Messrs. Har- 
PER & Brotuers, We will not attempt to give 
an outline of the story, but leave to the reader 
the pleasant task of unraveling the tangled 
threads of the plot: Suffice to say that the 
scene of the story is laid alternately in America 
and Europe, that the characters are interesting, 
that the incident which gives the story its name 
is one quite new in fiction, and is treated with 
great skill, and that, after a great deal of tribu- 
lation and sorrow growingout of folly and crime, 
the curtain falls on happy faces. 

It has been lately charged by one of our daily 
contemporaries that American authors were neg- 
lected by American publishers, while the country 
was flooded with trashy reprints. If the writer 
had stopped a moment to consider the matter 
in all its bearings, he would have seen that 
ne was arraigning the American public rather 
than American publishers, who, as a matter of 
self-interest, would put into the market such 
wares as their customers demand. ‘The success 
of such writers as Mr. Benepict shows that 
neither American publishers nor the public for 
whom they manufacture books are disposed to 
** neglect native talent.”” American readers are 
glad to have the opportunity to purchase the 


It at- 


pointed in Mr. 4 
Benepict’s latest work of fiction, John Worth-.4f 


works of English novelists at the cheap rates of 

American republications; but that this does’ 
not injure the American author could be easily 
shown. It must be admitted that, as a rule, the 
English have stronger novelists and story-writers 
than we; and it would be folly te shut out their 
works with the idea of fostering American liter- 
ature. In other departments than fiction it has 
already shot ahead of Europe, The latest list 
of new books published and in press by Messrs. 
Harper & Broruers, for example, contains the 
titles of a dozen works on various subjects, only 
one of which is by a foreign author. Even thefr 
edition of Vicror Huco’s Ninety-Three may be 
considered in some sense an American book, 
since the translation was made by Mr. Frank. 
Lee Benepict. It would be easy to show, were 
it necessary, that in the departments of travel, 

history, criticism, science, and philosophy Ameri- 
can literature can boast of names.which rank 

with the noblest that shed lustre on the litera- 

ture of Europe, while every careful observer 

must have remarked a decided advance, during 

the last ten or fifteen years, in American fiction. 

The idea that American writers are neglected by 

American publishers in favor of European au- 

thors, or that they stand in need of patronizing 

encouragement, must have sprung from a hasty 

and partial survey of the field. 


MARRIAGE OF THE PRESIDENT’S 
DAUGHTER. 


Mr. Sartorts, the young gentleman who has 
just induced the President’s daughter to ** change 
her local habitation and her name,” is a son of 
Mr. Epwarp Sartoris, whose wife was ADE- 
LAIDE KemB Lg, sister of Fanny Kempie. The 
family is somewhat wealthy, and Mr. Sartoris 
was formerly British minister at one of the mi- 
nor courts of Southern Eurépe. His wife, at the 
time of her marriage, was noted for the posses- 
sion of superior vocal accomplishments... ‘The 
son was educated at Eton, and is said to be a 
fine manly young fellow. The wedding presents 
were numerous, and are said to represent a pe- 
cuniary figure of about $60,000. Among the 
most costly were a dessert-service of eighty-four 
pieces by Mr. Grorce W. CHILps, and a com- 
plete dinner-service by Mr. A. J. Drexet, the 
combined value of the two being $4500. Presi- 
dent Grant put in a little check for $10,000, 
Among the presents was one token of affection 
with which Miss Grant and the family were 
especially pleased. It was-a silver fruit-dish,. 
bought from. Tirrany, at New-York, by the 
gentlemen employed in the Executive Mansion 
and attached to thé President’s household, whose | 
cordial respect Miss Grant has won by the sweet- 
ness and amiability of her disposition, ‘The mar- 
riage ceremony took place in the East Room of 
the White House, ‘Thursday morning, May 21, in 
the presence of many distinguished guests. The 
marriage certificate was granted by the Clerk of 
the Supreme Court of the District, signed by the 
Rev. Dr. Tirrany, who performed the ceremony, 
countersigned by Chief Justice Cartrer, and 
certified to by Secretary Fisu and Sir Epwarp 
THORNTON. -And now it is all over, and they 
are married fulks, like the rest of us, aid the 
good wishes of all will follow them on their wed- 
ding-tour through Earope. ‘Their portraits are 
given on page 472. - 


DOMESTIC INTELLIGENCE. 


Tue new Currency Bill has not yet been finally dis- 
posed of by Con The Senate substitute reached 
the House May 18, and was referred to the Committee 
on Banking and Currency, with leave to report at au 
time.—The Senate passed the Legislative, Judicial, an 
Executive Appropriation Bill May 19. The Post-office 
and Pension pee bills passed the House 
May 21. - The bill to amend the customs laws and to 
repeal the system of moieties to informers in customs 
revenue cases passed the House 5 | 19%. The House 
Committee on Elections reported, May 19, their ina- 
bility to decide whether Pinchback or Sheridan is ene 
titled to a seat as member from Louisiana.—The Sen- 
ate discussed the Civil Rights Bill on three days of the 
week, Messrs. Flanagan, Pratt, Morton, Boutwel 
Howe, Pease, and others spoke in favor of it, an 
Messrs. Thurman, Stockton, Johnston, Merrimon, and 
Alcorn against it. On the 23d the bill was passed b 
a vote of 29 to 16.—The House, May 21, passed a bill 
for the admission of New Mexico as a State of the 
Houses have resolved to adjourn on the 


une. 

Mr. Raines, the State Treasurer of New York, is re- 
ported to have lost his reason. Owing to his illness, 
no checks can be ~ on at the Treasury, and all pay- 
ments are 8 nd 

The Hon. William W. Eaton was elected by the 
Connecticut Legislature, May 19, to succeed Mr. Buck- 
ingham as United States Senator. 

enty-nine hundred pieces of real estate belongin 

to delinquent tax-payers in Charleston County, Sout 
Carolina, were put up at anction May 22, but there 
bn no bidders, and the entire lot was forfeited to the 

tate. 


FOREIGN NEWS. 


HE steamer Mauchu, from N for Shanghai, 
was lost March 17 in a heavy gale, ba ae Lowell, 
Dr. Spedding, and three others were picked up March: 
19 by the German brig , and are the only pereous 
known_to be saved out of fifty,’ crew and passengers. 

The Emperor of Germany has ordered the temporary ~ 
retirement of Count von Arnim from the diplomatic 


service, 
The Diet was prorogued May 21 without 
formal ceremonies. 


The new French ministry is announced as follows:  - 


General De Ci Minister of War, and Vice-President 
of the Council; Due Decazes, Foreign Affairs: M. De . 
Fourton, Interio Pierre M ; ‘M. Eu- 


leaving there May 21 on his retarn to Ruesia. ; 
Another large fire occurred ix Constantinople, May 
18, d i one hundred houses. . 
Prince and Count of Montebe 
fought a with swords May 21 The furmeér was 
tly wounded. 
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“ Rebellious subjects, enemies to peace, 
Profaners of this neighbor-stained steel, 
Will they not hear?—what ho! you men, 
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you beasts, 
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A STEP IN THE RIGHT DIRECTION. 


‘That quench the fire of your pernicious rage 
With purple fountains issuing from your veins, 
On pain of torture, from those bloody hands 
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Throw your mistemperd weapons to the ground, | 
And hear the sentence of your moved” President. 


—-SHAKSPEARE. 


THE MILL RIVER CALAMITY. 


Prope often say, without quite believing it, 
that ‘‘ truth is stranger than fiction.” ‘Two great 
English novelists, whose imaginative powers rank 
among the highest, ‘*George Eliot” and CHaRLes 
Reape, have each given masterly descriptions 
of a catastrophe like that which recently spread 
devastation through a lovely valley of Massachu- 
setts, and each has been accused of exaggeration 
for the sake of a heightened effect. But in the 
awful cald@mity which has swept three villages: 
out of existence, the incidents considered most 
improbable in fiction appear as dreadful realities. 

‘To comprehend the extent of this great calam- 
ity the reader has only to turn to our double- 
page bird’s-eye view of the region through which 
the devastating waters swept. The dam, whose 
breaking away was the cause of the disaster, was 
situated on the east branch of the Mill River, in 
the town limits of Williamsburg, and about four 
miles above the village. It was built a little 
more than nine years ago, and was simply an 
earth-work thrown across the river, eighty feet 


through at the base, sloping to forty feet at the 
top, strengthened by a granite wall through the 
centre. The area of the reservoir was one bun- 
dred and nine acres, and its depth about fifteen 
feet. It seems that serious doubts as to the 


strength of the dam have been entertained ever 


since it was built. As first constructed, the 
County Commissioners ‘refused to accept it, and 
on their recommendation it was materially 
strengthened. But those living below it have 
always felt uneasy in regard to its safety, and 
recently the gate-keeper has several times: ex- 
pressed his fears to his employers, once calling 
special attention to a leak at the very point where 
the break occurred. Nothing, however, was 
done. The examiners reported every thing ‘‘ all 
right,” and the mill-owners were unwilling to go 
to any further expense in strengthening it. _. 
Thus matters stood on the morning of Satur- 
day, May 16, when Greorcr CHENEY, the gate- 
keeper, made his customary survey of the dam. 
Every thing seemed t& be in good order, and he 
returned to the little cottage where he lived near 
the reservoir. ‘The family, including his wife,’ 


‘several children, and his father, sat down to 
breakfast. They were just finishing the. meal 
when'a great noise was heard, and the old man, 
who was standing at one of the eastern windows, 
exclaimed, ‘‘ For God’s sake, GrorGe, look 


there!” ‘About forty feet in length of the bot- 


tom of the reservoir on the east side, just beyond 
the gate, was shooting down the stream. CHE- 
NEY seems to have realized the situation and the 


‘emergency at once. Without stopping to con- 


sider the danger involved, he ran to the gate and 
let on the water full head, in the hope that this 
might possibly afford relief, and avert the threat-. 
ened calamity. 
‘This done, he paused an instant to investigate 
the condition of the wall where the break had 


taken place. A glance showed him that the 
' wall must give way soon. Running back to the 


house, which stood beyond the reach of dangér, 
CueEnery told his father he was going to the vil- 
lage to warn the people. Together they hurried 
to the barn, a few rods below, and while CHenry 
was throwing a bridle upon his ,horse his father 
cut him a stick. aaa his horse’s back, 


and plying vigorously his lash, he rode at top: 
most speed down the road that skirted the 
streams to Williamsburg, covering the three 
miles, he thinks, in fifteen minutes.. It was 
then about half past seven o'clock. Stopping at 
the house of Mr. Spe_tyman, who had the gen- 
eral charge of the reservoir, he told him the fear- 
ful news, and as his own horse was nearly ex- 
hausted, was sent to a livery-stable to procure 


‘another. Among those who listened to his frag- 
mentary story at the stable was CoLLinxs 


Graves, a milkmafi, who exclaimed, “‘If the 


dam is breaking, the folks must know it;” and 
‘lashing his fleet horse into a run, he dashed 


away toward the village of Haydenville, shout- 
ing, ‘‘ The reservoir is right here!' Run! It's 
all you can do!” . 

There was no time to lose. CHenry had 


hardly mounted his horse when the whole dam 


gave way, and the water began a race with him. 
Three miles below the dam the torrent strack 
the first building, Spetuman’s. button factory. 
The. terrible roar of the waters had confirmed 
CuEneEY’s intelligence, and the operatives had 
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sought safety in flight. Some reached the hill- 
sides, while others were caught by the flood and 
| The torrent tore up every tree and 
hush in its course, and as it rolled down the 
valley men who saw it likeved the spectacle to a 
iow cloud of dense dust in the advance of a tor- 
nado. ‘Trees and drift-wood obscured the waters. 
“prELLMAN'S button factory did not stand a mo- 
ment. It rose up on the crest of the waves, and 
collapsed as though made of card-board. A doz- 
en houses lined the valley, and the inmates were 
forgotten in the general alarm. The waters 
lapped them up. Entire families were destroyed 
in «a Moment. 

From Williamsburg to Skinnersville the valley 
was a beautiful lawn, dotted with dwellings, and 
shaded by giant elms and maples. A few of the 
trees stood, but every house was demolished, ev- 
ery bush uprooted, Fifty-three persons lost their 
lives in three minutes after CHENEY’s alarm was 
given. ‘The silk-mill at Skinnersville, a wooden 
building three stories high, in which eighty per- 
sons were working, lay next in the track of the 
torrent. ‘The superintendent hardly credited 
Curney’s story of the danger, and it was not 
until the sound of the approaching water was 


heard, even above the noise of the spindles, that. 


he ordered the emplovés to quit work. They 
harely had time to reach the high land. Three 
were overtaken by the rushing waters and drown- 
ed. One of these had started toward his dwell- 
ing, bnt reached the house only in time to perish 
with his family. 

The next village overtaken by the flood was 
Havdenyille, nearly half cf whose inhabitants 
lived in cottages on the lowest land in the valley, 
At the head of the settlement stood the brass- 
works of Haypex, Gere, & Co. A wooden 
wing was instantly swept away, but the main 
building resisted the pressure for some mo- 
ments. A-large tobacco factory, the extensive 
cotton-mills, and the gas-works speedily suc- 
cumbed. ‘The flood kept on its way to Leeds, 
where the first of the Nonotuck Silk Company’s 
mills is situated. That is built so solidly that 
the torrent scarcely shook it; but a button 
factory, cotton-mills, saw-mills, and dwelling- 
houses were swept away. Even the cellars 
were obliterated, and the foundations leveled. 
‘The force of the floed was broken by the widen- 
ing of the valley below Leeds, and from that point 
to where Mill River empties into the Connecticut 
the only damage done was the flooding of fields 
atid the desfruction of bridges. The foreground 
of our bird’s-eve view shows the flats below the 
‘last gorge, strewn with the ruins of the devas- 
tated villages. 

In a little more than half an hour the flood had 
spent its force; but in this brief space of time 
three villages had been well-nigh destroyed, and 
about one hundred and fifty lives lost, while the 
damage to property is estimated at little less than 
two millions of dollars. It were vain to attempt 
to describe the horrors of the disaster. Whole 
families were swept away; parents died in try- 
ing to save their children, children in trying to 
save their parents, and there were some escapes 
that seem miraculous. One man was swept down 
for over half a mile, on the very crest of the tor- 
rent, upon a mass of debris, and escaped by grasp- 
ing an overhanging branch. Others reached the 
higher grounds just in advance of the torrent ; 
half a minute more would have been too late. 

By this terrible calamity hundreds of poor 
people have lost their all, and are in need of im- 
mediate and substantial assistance. Their cry 
will not be unheeded by those who are able to 
contribute to their relief. It must not be forgot- 
ten that the disaster. would have been tenfold 
more terribie but for the braverysof CHENEY 
and Graves, who spread the alarm through the 


valley just in advance of the flood. We give 


their portraits on our first page. CHENEY was 


a soldier in the Twentieth Army Corps, and served * 


with credit and honor through the whole war. 


The Treasure Hunters: 


THE SEARCH FOR THE MQUNTAIN MINE. 
3y GEORGE MANVIDLE FENN, 


 Artuor or “Sui Anoy!” 


CHAPTER I. 
AMONG STRANGERS. 


“‘Tury're a yaller-lookin’ lot, yer honor, 
anyhow, thim chaps hangin’ about the wharf. 


‘ Jt must be the sun, an’ thim out in it all day. 
Dries thim up like a stalk ov whate; an’, marther, 


it 7s hot!” 

1)o you think we've got all the traps, Larry ?” 

‘*Iyery one ov thim, Sor, for I counted thim 
up twiced, an’ they’re all locked up in the land- 
lord’s store, an’ here’s the kay. Bud he’s a 
dirty-lookin’ spalpeen, that same landlord, Sor, 
an; I wouldn't stay in his place longer ‘an I could 
help.” 

‘**T won't stay in the city any longer than I 
ean help, Larry, for I’m about sick of this do- 
nothing but get over miles of water. Only let 
me get the business settled, and we'll soon be off 
and get to work.” 

‘The speakers were Larry Carey, a quaint- 
looking Irishman, with screwed-up face that 


might have: belonged to a man of any age be- 
tween twenty-five and fifty; and Frank Adams, 
Englishman, a broad-shouldered Saxon fellow, 


six feet high, strong as a:giant, and, in spite of 
the heat, dressed in velveteen jacket, cord breech- 
es, and leather leggings, while his head was 
crowned by a natty brown wide-awake. ‘‘ Yeo- 
man-farmer,” you said to yourself the moment 
you saw him, and, directly after, ‘What does 


he do out of the shires, standing here in the hot 
sun, and looking over the waters of the wide 
Pacific ?” . 

*“‘Yere right, masther dear; though it’s an 
illigant place, an’ ye might spind money here as 
aisy as pour out wather. Bud they’re such a 
mixed-up lot. ‘There’s plinty ov respectable 
gintlemen, bud as for some ov thim as stands 
about wid the inds of their throwsis tucked into 
their boots, an’ a bit ov a billy-goat’s beard at 
the ind ov their chin—good-mornin’ to ye, be 
the same token, an’ ye may have the whole ov 
the sidewalk to yerselves.” 

**Good and bad every where, Larry,” said 
Adams, thoughtfully, for he was gazing across 
the beautiful bay at the bright blue waters, dotted 
with boats, and thinking it was wondrous fair. 

‘‘Thin, save us! there’s thim yaller-lookin’ 
Chinees, wid their pigtails, an’ their squinny 
eyes put in crooked, an’ looking for all the 
world as if they were descinded from the bastes 
ov the field. Why, yer honor, we had a breed 
ov pigs in our place at Ballyslanner wid such a 


Christian kind ov countenances oy their own: 


that they might have been first cousins by their 
mother’s side, pigtails an’ all. I'd get out ov 
the place, though, masther dear, for the manners 
ov some ov the natives isn’t illigant at all.” | 

‘* What makes you say that?” said Adams, 
turning round sharply... 

** Oh, nothin’ much, masther dear; only whin 
ye left us to go on to the lodgin’-place, the 
Chishapake Hotel there, while you wint back 


to the staymer, two or three dirty-lookin’ rappa- |- 


rees, wid great wide flappin’ hats an’ long hair, 
comes pushin’ by me, an’ wan ov thim sez ‘some- 
thin’ to the misthress, an’ the others ups and 


spakes to Miss Mary, an’ they was that freck: |: 
_ened that they shrank back to me, an’ I thought 
there was goin’ to be a bit ov a wig-dustin’, for 


I showed thim that. same piece ov timber, an’ I 


sez, sez I, ‘That's headache wood,’ I sez—‘ sap. 
lin’,’ I sez, ‘an’ it grows on blackthorn *byghes. 
in the County Cork,’ T sez; an’ they looked -#t - 
it, curus like, an’ thin they looked at me, an’ ' 


wan of thim spit about seven times; an’ by thin 


we'd reached the hotel, an’ the ‘ladies winttfo, 


an'that’s all.” 


“Thank you; yon'te a good fellow, Larry,” 
said Adams, warmly; ‘‘and you're right—we, 


won't stay long.” . 
“*T wouldn’t be in too much of a hurry if I 
was you, stranger,” said a voice, toned with rath- 
er a drawl; and Frank Adams turned sharply 
round to confront a man of nearly his own height, 
as strongly built, but less exuberant of muscle : 
a firm, quiet-looking face he had, one that be- 
trayed nothing, but there was a frank glance in 
his clear gray eyes; and, if he were a friend, the 
very kind of a man one would like to have for 
an ally in a time of trouble. ‘‘I wouldn’t be 
in too much of a hurry if I was you, stran- 
ger,” he said; and he rolled a cigar a little fur- 


_ther into one corner of his mouth, where, be- 


ing nearly smoked out, it began to singe the 
thick close beard with which his face was half 
covered. 

“Perhaps not,” said Adams, gruffly; ‘‘ but 
then, you see, I know my own affairs best.” 

Now that’s where you're mistaken, stranger: 
you don’t. And that’s how it is you Britishers 
come to grief. You come over to this new 
country, thinking you know every thing and a 
bit more ; bring your own old ideas ; set to work 
on ‘em without taking a bit of advice ; go wron 
in six months, and then swear that the United 
States is one big wind-bag, and not worth a red 
cent.” 

‘* Well,” said Adams, more gruffly still, ‘‘ we 
do mind our own business.” 

** And set your backs up as soon as a stranger 


speaks to you.” 
.** Yes,” said Adams, ‘‘if he is impertinent 
and prying.” 


** Jist wan word, yer honor,” whispered Larry, 
‘an’ I'll rowl him over like a rabbit.” 

‘* Prying ?” said the other, in the same dry 
way, and apparently determined not to be offend- 
ed; ‘*‘I’m not prying. ‘There, come along, 
Britisher, here’s a bar. close by; smooth down 
your feathers, and come and have a drink.” 

“Thank you,” said Adams, ‘‘I don’t drink in 
_ middle of the day, nor yet with men I don’t 

now.” 

**Good for your health, and bad for your 
manners. But don’t be pesky. Here, try a 


cigar. 

Adams felt the hot blood rising in’ his cheeks, 
and was disposed to be angry; but the new- 
comer was so calm and imperturbable, as he held 
out a handful of good Havanas, that, in spite of 
himself, the young Englishman took one, and 
also accepted a light. 

‘t That’s better,” said the other; ‘‘ that is the 
best quality in nicotine—it makes men friends. 
Fine place this, ain’t it ?” | 

**T shall be very glad to get away,” said 
Adams, uarrowly inspecting his companion. 

**So shall I,” said the other; ‘‘ but I don’t 
mean to be in a hurry; and don’t you. Ah, 
you're taking stock of me, are you? You're 


wondering whether I’m real grit, or a loafer. I 


know all about you.” 

‘‘Indeed!” said Adams, coloring in spite of 
himself, for the other had thoroughly divined his 
thoughts. | 

‘** Yes, stranger; you came ashore from the 
Eagle this morning. You're a British farmer, 
you are, as failed at home, and have come out 
here to make a pile. You've brought tools and 
seeds and that Irishman, and you're going to 
take up land and farm. That’s what you're go- 
sng to do.” 

“*Humph !” ejaculated the young man ; ‘“‘ per- 
haps, then, you can tell me my name ?” 

** To be sure I can—it’s Frank Adams!” 

The owner of the name started, and seemed 


half inclined to throw away the cigar, and with : 


it the companionship of this stranger. 


— mistaken your man. 


‘Don’t be riled,” said the other, coolly. 


Virginia.’ 
‘Well, then, Mr. Dawson, I must be going ; 


so good-day. 

** All right, Adams, I'll walk with you. I’m 
going your way.” 

The Engiishman stopped short, and faced 
round angrily ; but the other was so calm and 
cool that instead of speaking, he burst out laugh- 
in 


be riled. It’s only my way. I like to see you 
Britishers langh, though: you do it as if you 
meant it. We can’t laugh like that over here.” 

**'Too smart, I suppose,” said Adams. 

‘Well, I don’t know,” said the other. ‘‘I 
think it’s because we’ve been too busy—haven’t 
had time. We had our country to make, and 
our institutions. We've had a hard job, Sir, 
and we had to take off our coats. You come in 
for all yours ready-made.” 

** Now look here,” said Adams, stopping short 
after they had gone a few yards, “‘ I'm a stran- 
ger here, and you know it. I don’t want to 
quarrel to hart you, or for you to hurt me; so 
out with it at once. What have you fixed your- 
self on me for?” 
| ** New-comer—green from the old country— 
going to: fleece you of all your dollars, squeeze 
you like an orange, and then go and look out for 
another.” | 

‘“Thin by the pqwers—"*burst in Larry. 
.. ** Be quiet!” said Adams, firmly. Then turn- 
ing to the American—‘“‘I thought as much ; "but 
I’m well armed: I 

ve my wits about me, and—” 

_* Exactly!” said the other, laughing, and 
showing a good set of teeth; ‘‘but that’s not 
my game; that’s what you thought I meant; 
and if you haven’t cut your eye-teeth, that’s how 
you will be served. But come along, Adams; 
_1’m up at your hotel. I saw you this morning, 
-and liked the look of you. Thought I’d give 
you a word of Warning; for, look here, mate, it 
would be a cruel thing to take those two sweet 
-women right away into the country without be- 
ing prepared to—” 

Adams stopped short again at the mention of 
the women. 


+  “T don’t make you out,” he said, aloud ; 


-“you’re either playing a deep game, or, for 
some reason of your own, you want to be very 


friendly.” | 

4 Why, man, what a fuss you Britishers do 
make about things! You think that out here 
you're going to get letters of introduction, and 
the character of every man vouched for before 
you speak to him. We haven’t time for it. I 
told you I saw you and liked your looks. Sorry 
you don’t like mine. Never mind, here we are, 
and the dinner-bell’s going; so look alive, or the 
board will be cleared.” 


CHAPTER II. 
LARRY'S ** SAYCRESY.” 

Tuat same afternoon, while Larry Carey was 
sitting outside the hotel in the sun, carving his 
name with a new knife upon the thin end of his 
blackthorn twig, who should come up and seat 
himself close by but the American who had in- 
troduced himself as Caleb Dawson. 7 

** Well, Pat,” he said, ‘‘ and what do you think 
of the country ?” 

‘¢ The counthry’s well enough, Sor, for thim as 
likes it,” he said, dryly. 

** Ah! it’s a noble land,” said Dawson, smok- 
ing slowly, and sending up soft wreaths of vapor 
in the sunshine. ‘* Many an Irishman has made 
his fortune here.” 

‘¢ It’s a habit me countrymen have got, Sor, all 
the world over.” | 

** And you must do the same, Pat,” said Daw- 
son. 

.. **Plase the pigs, an’ it’s meself that will do 
that same.” 

‘*To be sure you will,” said Dawson, ‘“and 
‘your master too.’ 

**Now look here, Misther Yankee Doodle,” 
said Larry, laying his stick across his knees, and 
resting his hands upon the ends, ‘‘ do I look like 
a pump at all?” | 

** Like a what ?” 

**Like a pump, I said, as plain as I could 
spake. Because if ye want to know any thing 
at all about the masther, ve'd betther go an’ ask 
him himself; for I’m as dhry as a bone, an’ ye 
won’t pump me.” 

‘* Dry are you, Pat?” said Dawson, laughing ; 
‘then we'll make you wet. Here, waiter!” he 
shouted. 

‘I'd rather be dbry, thank ye kindly,” said 
Larry, rising ; ‘‘ an’ good-day to ye!” 

“‘Get out!” said Dawson. ‘‘Call yourself a 
real Irishman, and won't take a glass of whisky 
with a friend !—one that your master drank with 
only an hour ago.” 

**An’ did the masther drink wid ye, thin?” 
said Larry, hesitating. 

**To be sure he did.” 

** Did yer honor say whisky ?” 

** To be sure.” 

** Rale whisky ?” 

As good a drop as ever was taken from a 
still. 

“Well,” said Larry, reseating himself, ‘‘ there 
can’t be any harm in that, so long as it’s rale ;” 
and the whisky being brought, Larry took a 
couple of glasses with a hearty smack of enjoy- 
ment. 

** He wants to pump me,” he said to himself; 
**but niver a word hell draw from me.” 

Dawson did not try; he only sat chatting 
pleasantly, and at last adroitly turned the con- 
versation to the Carey family, dwelling most 
upon the representative before him. | 


That was sufficient. Li tongue 2gan to 


My name’s Dawson—Caleb Dawson, State of 


‘‘That’s right,” said the other; ‘‘no call to - 


ran, and before long Dawson sat smoking silent- 
ly, as the Irishman sat gesticulating with his 
blackthorn, and talking as hard as he could. 

** You've been in England, of course?” said 
Dawson. ‘‘Try another glass, Pat. It’s good 
whisky.” 

**'Thrue for ye, Sor, it.is,” said Larry. ‘It 
was a great blessin’ to posterity that the man 
who found it out didn’t go an’ die an’ take the 
saycret wid him. Bud it’s a bad habit takin’ 
much, Jist one more glass, an’ thin it may be 
the very best that iver chated a gauger, an’ niv- 
er a drop should pass me Jips. Bud, be the same 
token, ye were sayin’ had I been in England ? 


the masther ?” 

‘* He might have come over to Ireland.” 

**Bud he knew betther,” said Larry, laying a 
finger on one side of his nose. ‘‘ Ireland, Sor, 
nowaday isn’t wheat ireland used to be, an’ it ‘Il 
take a long time mendin’; bud I'll tell ye how it 
was, 
** Well, ye see, Misther Dawson, Sor, it was 
jist this: I knew the masther over in England 
-where I wint across to wan year a-harvestin’, 
an’ worked for him all through. An’ before it 
was quite over, oh, wirra! the great big pain I 
had in all me bones, an’ the shivers that came 
on me, an’ the hot aches! An’ they got worse 
an’ worse, till at last wan mornin’ I lays me 
down on some sthraw in the big barn, an’ I sez 
to meself, I sez, ‘ Larry Carey,’ I sez, ‘it’s a great 
fayver ye've got intirely, an’ ye’re goin’ dead as 
a herrin’, ye are, an’ yell never see Ould Ire- 
land again. Where would ye like to be berrid ?’ 

** Yer honor, Misther Dawson, Sor, if I’d been 
a wild rattlesnake ov the plains out here, wid a 


} sting in me tail, they couldn’t ha’ behaved worse 


to me than they did; first wan dirty spalpeen 
an’ thin another comin’ an’ lookin’ at me, an’ 
thin goin’ away spittin’ as if I was poison. For 
I was only a poor rayper, all in rags, come over 
for the sayson, an’ the farm-people didn't like us 
at all, at all. 

** Well, yer honor, the masther come to know 
ov it, an’ he come out in the barn, an’ he sez, 
sez he, ‘ Larry, me lad,’ he sez, ‘are ye as bad 
as that ?’ 

** *Troth, 
I sez, ‘an’ I fale very infectious,’ I sez. An’ 
thin I heerd wan ov the men say somethin’ to 
him about sendin’ ov me off to the union. | 

*** Tf they'd let me die where I am I'd thank 
thim,’ I sez to meself; an’ thin I lay with me 
head all burnin’ red-hot, an’ meself thinkin’ I 
was back in Cork boilin’ the praties, whin the 
masther comes in, an’ the misthress and Miss 
*Mary wid him, an’ instead of packin’ me off like 
a dog, I heerd the masther say, ‘ Poor fellow, 
he’s worked well, an’ we must do the best we 
can for him.’ 

** An’ they did, yer honor—nursed me, they 
did, through it all, an’ had the docther to me, 
as shook his fist in ould Death’s face, he did, an’ 
wouldn’t let him have me; an’ didn’t I get bet- 
ther an’ stronger than iver; for wouldn’t it have 
been a dirty action not to whin the misthress 
and Miss Mary was that kind to me, an’ fed me 
up so that nothin’ iver was like it ? 

‘¢* Last ov all, while I was hangin’ about the 
farm doin’ ov odd jobs, I gets to know that the 
masther was in throuble over some dirty money 
business, an’ the farm was to be sold, an’, mur- 
ther! to see how the poor boy was down, an’ 
the pretty little misthress an’ sister lookin’ 

e as milk. 

** I meets him one day in the yard, an’ he sez, 
_" like, ‘Why, Larry,’ he sez, ‘you here 


*** An’ where would I be,’ sez I, ‘at all, wid 
the docther’s bill not paid ?’ 

*** Back in Ireland,’ he sez. 

**¢ Bother Ireland intirely,’ I sez, ‘ unless yer 
honor will take a nate bog farm somewhere, an’ 
I'll go back wid ye.’ 

** He stopped an’ looked at me in a thought- 


' ful way, an’ he claps me on the shoulder, an’ 


he sez, in a way as made the water come in me 
eyes, ‘ Larry,’ he sez, ‘ you're a good fellow, bud 
you must go. I’m masther here no longer. - I’ve 
been chated an’ imposed upon an’ robbed.’ 

*** An’ is it chated ?’ I sez, takin’ a tighter 
grip on the fork I had in me fist. ‘ Will yer 
honor tell me the name ov the chate? Is it 
one ov thim lawyer villins ?’ 

** He laughed an’ shook his head, an’ he sez. 
‘Larry,’ he sez, ‘I’ve no work for ye, an’ 
can’t pay ye, so ye must go. As for me,’ he 
sez, ‘I’m goin’ across the say to Americky, where 
there’s deep rich land, different to this cowld 
clay, an’a man may get a reward for his labor. 
Larry,’ he sez, ‘I’m goin’ to California.’ 

*** Hurroo!’ I sez, ‘ where the goold grows ?’- 

** “Goold ?’ he sez; ‘ yes, Larry ; the rich, ripe, 
yellow goold grown by man—corn, me man— 
corn, wavin’ corn, growin’ in soil that will repay 
ye bounteously for yer toil.’ 


raypin’-hook this very day.’ 

*** What d’ye mane ?’ sez he. 

‘Mane,’ sez I, ‘ masther dear; why, that I'll 
go wid you an’ the ladies to the very ind ov the 
world, as close as ye can widout fallin’ off. 

‘¢ ‘ Nonsense, man,’ he sez, laughin’; bud there 
was a tear in each ov his eyes. ‘I’m as poor as 
you are now, Larry, an’ can only scrape enough 
for our passages an’ a start.’ 

*¢*¢ Poor?’ sez I; ‘an’ who d’ye call poor? 
I’m as well off as any gintleman among ye. 
Haven’t I got tin pun tin, harvest money, wid- 
out countin’ the fourpenny bits? An’ who's to 
pervent me goin’ if I like?’ 

‘¢* Nonsense, me man!’ he says, ‘ye mustn't 
think ov it.’ 

‘¢*Bud I do think ov it, yer honor,’ I sez. 
‘Who'll ye get to rape yer corn whin it grows? 
D’ye think there'll be plinty ov boys ffom the 
ould country comin’ an’ askin’ for a job? Wanst 


for all, yer honor,’ I sez, ‘I shall go wid ye, an’ 


Why, ov coorse I have, or how could I have met’ 


yer honor,’ I sez, ‘an’ I’m worse,’ . 


***Hurroo!’ I sez again; ‘Ill buy a new | 


~ 
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if I don't I shall follow ye;’ an’ to make a long 
story short, I talked to the misthress, an’ Miss 
Mary—God bless her !—an’ we was too much for 
the masther; an’ he consinted, an’ we come— 
come across this say an’ that say an’ t’other say ; 
an’ here I am, Larry Carey, at yer sarvice.’” 

‘* Why, what a tarnation fool you must have 
been, Paddy!” said Dawson, drawling his words. 
‘¢ But have another drink, man: I like such 
fools as you. Shake hands.” 

The Irishman stood up and slapped his hand 
heartily into that of the American, the two join- 
ing in a firm grip. 

‘* And now I must be off, Pat; so good-by, 
my lad; but we will meet again.” 

‘* An’ if we do, yer honor, will ye be kind 
enough to remimber that I’m wan ov the Careys 
of County Cork, an’ me name's not Paddy, but 


Larry 

‘¢T will, Larry,” said the other, and he strode 
away. 

“There now !” said Larry, scratching his head 
as soon as he was alone; ‘‘an’ I’ve been an’ towld 
him all about it, when the masther said ‘ be say- 
cret.’ But never mind, he’s the right sort; an’ 

Lit won’t be any harm; but if he isn’t, whoo!” 

Larry gave his stick a flourish in the air, and 
delivered a smart blow that would have had se- 
rious results if it had come in contact with an 
enemy’s head. Then he walked off and entered 
the Chesapeake Hotel. 


[TO BE OONTINUED.] 


PERSONAL. 


*“*GRACE GREENWOOD,”’ writing to the New 
York Times of Mr. GeorGE W. CHILDs, says: 
“If I felt at liberty I could tell of instances of 
his benevolence as unostentatious as any-in the 
record of his detractors—of ready, unquestion- 
ing generosity toward those who could render 
nothing in return. I have been to him repeat- 
edly for aid in charitable undertakings, and he 
has never failed me, never failed to anticipate 
my thanks by thanking me for giving him the 
opportunity to do good, Once after I came to 

ashington to live I wrote to him for a small 
contribution to a fund we were raising for the 
— of an aged lady, utterly indigent and 
helpless, and he responded in so princely a man- 
ner that all anxiety for our poor friend was for 
a long time put to rest. That deed, which he 
has doubtless long ago forgotten, ‘smells sweet 
and blossoms in the dust’ above her humble 
grave.” : 

—Mr. Sampson, for mg years financial ed- 
itor of the London Times, is reported to be on 
the eve of retiring from that position, in which 
he has won. fame and fortune. During the re- 
bellion he imparted to the money articles in that 
journal a tone strongly adverse to the United 


tates, and predicted that the time would soon- 


come when neither the principal nor interest of 
“American securities would be paid. Unlike his 
athletic namesake mentioned in Judges, Mr. 
Sampson did not bring down our house, nor 
even start the financial underpinning. His ex- 
cogitations have produced no more effect upon 
our bonds than did the tonsorial manceuvre of 
that ‘‘ woman in the valley of Sorek, whose name 
was DELILAH,” produce upon the confiding Sam- 
son, whose successful lift at Gaza did bring 
down the house, and destroyed some three thou- 
sand people, who had imprudently permitted 
themselves to remain too long on the roof. 

_ It can no longer be asked, ‘‘ Who reads an 
American book?’ There is scarcely a country 
in Europe where Dr. JoHN W. DRAPER’S re- 
markable work, The Intellectual Development of 
BHurope, has wot been republished. A Polish 
edition of this work, translated by TapEUsza 
Korzona,.has just been published at Warsaw. 
The Russian translation, published at St. Peters- 
burg, has just reached a fourth edition. A Ser- 
vian translation was, on the Ist of April, pub- 
lished at Belgrade. Thus it is that a great 
thinker is answered by the world. 

—The ‘personal’? announcements in very 
Western papers combine conciseness with a 
pleasant vagueness; as, for example, a Nevada 
journal says: ‘‘ There was no regular trial in 
the case of JoHN FLANDERS yesterday. He-had 
an interview in the woods with a few friends, 
however, and it is perfectly certain that Jonnw 
will never burgle any more.”’ 

—Mr. MarsHALL O. ROBERTS must have been 
gratified to learn from a Florentine journal that 
a fine picture by Mr. Henry Peters Gray is 
“‘destined to go over the sea to the gallery of 
MARESCIALLO RoBERTs,”’ and that the ‘‘ Ill’mi 
Signori GIovANNI TAYLORE JOHNSTON, GULIEL- 
MO TYLDENO BLODGETT, ed altri, foster the fine 
arts more liberally than Italy itself.’’ 

—At the time of his death few men in New 
England: were supposed to_be more solidl 
wealthy than Oakes Ames. Yet on the 15tho 
May, owing to the extraordinary depreciation 
of the assets of his estate, his executors appear- 
ed in the Probate Court at Taunton, Massachu- 


setts, and presented it as insolvent, whereupon’ 


three commissioners were appointed to take 
charge of it. It is hoped that ultimately the 
estate will be able to realize enough from the 
investments to pay its indebtedness; but it is 
not expected that it will do much more. 

—Mr. GLADSTONE finds relief from the per- 
plexities of official life by writing for the maga- 
zines. The article in the last Quarterly Review 
on Dr. WILBERFORCE is understood to have been 
written by him. | 

—It is one of the admirable customs of the 
Hebrews that the sons and daughters are obliged 
to learn some practical trade or useful calling; 
and it is in accordance with this that Mile. Dg 
ROTHSCHILD, daughter of Baron ALPHONSE, has 
just ed a highly creditable examination at 
the Hétel de Ville, Paris, and received her cer- 
tificate of competency as a school-mistress. 

—The late Mr. E. R. Lancwortay, of England, 
has bequeathed $50,000 to the Owens College, 
Manchester, and $50,000 to the Peel Park Libra- 
ry and Museum. 

—Mr. SUMNER’S grave was visited on Sunday, 
the 17th ult., by the Hampton Singers, who sang 
a number of their most beautiful songs. They 


were joined there by Professor LONGFELLOW, 
who afterward invited them to his house, and 
treated them with.marked attention. 

—The Lord Mayor of London has just appear- 
ed in an entirely new character, that of chair- 
man at a Methodist missionary meeting at Ex- 


eter Hall. What is better, his knowledge of 
Scripture, suavity of manner, and acquaintance 
with missionary work secured him an enthusi- 
astic reception. Imagine, if that be possible, 
such an occurrence in New York! It will not 


bear thinking of. New York mayors never talk 


missionary. 

—They celebrated Mr. KAULBACH’S funeral at 
Munich in first-class dramatic style. No priest 
or representative of the church was present. 
Two hundred students from the academy form- 
ed a procession, with lighted candles, headed by 
a band of music. A few words from one of the 
professors over the grave terminated the cere- 
mony. KAavULBACH was a Protestant, and wished 
to be buried in that manner. As a spectacle it 
was rather fresh, but as a funeral it was a fail- 
ure, especially as to sadness. 

—Mr. Lionet Levy, proprietor of the Globe 
Theatre, London, has presented the Duke of 
Ediuburgh, as a wedding gift, a dessert service 
of solid gold, valued at $50,000. Edinburgh is 
accepting those things ; but what did the LIONEL 
Levy do it for? That is the point. 

—Professor Swine, arraigned at Chicago on 
the charge of heresy, has been acquitted by the 
ecclesiastical jury before which he was tried. 
Notice was given that the case would be appeal- 
ed to the General Assembly, but the professor 
has saved his prasecuting brethren the trouble 
and anxiety of another trial by voluntarily with- 
drawing from the fellowship of the Presbyterian 
Church. Meanwhile every body is anxious to 
find out just how much and what kind of “‘ here- 
sy’’ there may be in his sermons, and his Truths 

for To-day, a collection of his discourses pub- 
ished by Messrs. JANSEN, M‘CLuRG, & Co., in 
Chicago, is in great demand. This is good for 
the agg. and for the readers too. 

—In the present Congress there are three 
Scotchmen, each of whom is, in his way, a man 


of mark. Mr. Beck, of Kentucky, is one of the | 


strongest debaters on the Democratic side—a 
stalwart man, always at his: post, of unbendin 
integrity, fearless in the discharge of duty, an 
highly respected by members of both parties. 

Mr. WILLIAM A. PHILLIPs, of Kansas, less is 
generally known, but he is a man of high char- 
acter, and watchful of the interests of his con- 
stituents. The third of the trio is ALEXANDER 
MITCHELL, Of Milwaukee, of whom it can be 
truthfully said that no man in the House of Rep- 
resentatives enjoys a larger measure of respect, 
or whose opinions on matters of finance and 
business are more eagerly sought. The Scottish 
American says of him, ‘*In the Congressional 
Directory he is put down as a ‘banker,’ but he 
has been better known for many years past as 
the greatest and wealthiest railroad manager and 
proprietor in the Western States. He has done 
much to develop the railroad system of the 
Northwest, and is known ty Wisconsin 
as the ‘Scotch Railroad King.’ e has the repu- 
tation of being a millionaire many times over, 
and if he should live as long (he is fifty-seven) as 
his brother monarch, Commodore VANDERBILT, 
and continue to accumulate wealth as rapidly as 
he has done for twenty years past, he will yet 
be one of the most powerful capitalists in the 
world.”? Besides being the possessor of great 
wealth, Mr. MITCHELL is a man of intelligencé 
and culture, and in all respects a most agreeable 
companion and gentleman. 


RELIGIOUS INTELLIGENCE. 


Calendar. 
MAY. 
Sunday, 31.—Trinity-Sunday. 
JUNE. 
Sunday, 7.—First Sunday after Trinity. 
Thursday, 11.—St. Barnabas. 
Sunday, 14.—Second Sunday after Trinity. — 
Sunday, %1.—Third Sunday after Trinity. 
Wednesday, 24.—Nativity of St. John the Baptist. 
Sunday, 28.—Fourth Sunday after Trinity. 
Monday, 29.—St. Peter. 
Wednesday, 3.—General Synod Reformed Church, 
Poughkeepsie, New York. 


~ Iw the death of the Rev. Dr. De Wirt, of the 
Collegiate Reformed Church, New York loses 
one of ite men of mark. He had reached the 
= age of eighty-two years; was of the Knick- 
erbocker race, his mother being one of the Stvuy- 
VESANTS. He said of himself shortly before his 
decease, ‘‘I have no blood in me but is descend- 
ed from Holland and French Huguenots.” His 
father was in the French war which gave Canada 
to the British, and was also a captain in the war 
of American independence. Dr. DE Witt was 
worthy of such av ancestry. In the year 1827 
he became one of the pastors of the Collegiate 
Reformed Church of New York, and remained 
in that position till his death, a period of nearly 
fifty years. Not exceptionally brilliant, but 
scholarly, pure, and unblemished in character, 
he commanded the — and, in later years, 
the reverence of the Christian people of this 
city. He was for many years vice-president and 
president of the New York Historical Society. 


On the 21st of May the Presbyterian General 
Assembly opened its annual session in the city 
of 8t. Louis. The Rev. Dr. Wizson, of Pitts- 
burg, was elected Moderator. This body repre- 
sents the la t of the Presbyterian commun- 
ions in the United States, and has under its 
jurisdiction 35 synods, 172 presbyteries, 4802 
congregations, and 472,023 members. Icé has 
opened negotiations with the Cumberland Pres- 
byterians for union, which are now in progress. 
The questions which are expected to come be- 
fore the Assembly for consideration are, .::2 
life tenure of the ruling eldership, the consoli- 
dation of the charitable boards so as to reduce 
their number; the establishment of an official 
newspaper, and the revision of the hymn-book. 
The number of commissioners is a little over 600. 


The General Assembly of the Southern Pres- 
byterian Church met also on May 21, at Colum- 
bus, Mississippi. The Rev. Dr. Grrarpgav, of 
Charleston, was elected Moderator. The report 
of the conference with the Reformed Church 

received. 


The First Council of the Reformed Episcopal 
Church adjourned on Tuesday, May 19, after a 
very harmonious session. The changes made in 


| 


the ritual were numerous and important. The 
invitation to the Lord’s Supper is so worded as 
to embrace ‘our fellow-Christians of other 


branches of Christ’s Charch, and all who love- 


our divine Lord and Saviour Jesus Christ in sin- 
cerity.”” The rubric for administering the Com- 
munion was finally settled in this form » 

“Then shall the minister first receive the Commun- 
ion himself, and proceed to deliver the same to. the 
ministers —— and after that to the people. And 
before delivering he bread he shall say to all the com- 
municants then around the table, 

“*The Body of our Lord Jesus Christ, which was 
given for you, preserve your bodies and souls unto 
everlasting life.’ 

“And w he delivereth the bread he shall] say, 

“*Take and eat this bread in remembrance that 
Christ died for thee, and feed on Him in thy heart by 
faith with thanksgiving.’” 

In the ordination service the word “ priest’’ 
is chan to “‘presbyter;’’ the formula of ordi- 
nation from “* Receive the Holy Ghost’”’ to “‘ Take 
thou authority for the office,’ etc. Like changes 
have been made in the baptismal and confirnia- 
tion services. 

On the closing day the Council was addressed 
by the Rev. StepHen H. Tyne, Jun., of the 
Church of the Holy Trinity, who said that he 
extended to them ‘‘the right hand of fellowship 
in the name of the officers and congregation 
oyer which he presided,’’ and that his ‘*‘ co 
gation was heart and soul with them in the move- 
ment.’’ 

General Stewart L. WooprorD announced 
that up to the present time all the expenses of 
the Church had been met by voluntary contribu- 
tions. For the next year $20,000 would be re- 
quired, of which $10,000 had béen provided; 

300 were subscribed at once in the conven- 
tion. The next Council will be held in Chicago 
on the second Wednesday of May, 1875. 


In the Austrian Reichsrath the Convents’ Bill 
has passed to a second reading. Two important 
amendments were adopted, one protecting all 
inmates of convents in the free exercise of their 
rights of citizenship, the other instituting a pe- 
riodic visitation of convents by the state au- 
thorities. Count ANDRassy has made a véry 
temperate reply to the late papal circular ad- 
dressed to the Austrian bishops. 


The English anniversaries, as our own, begin 
in May, and continue through the early part of 
the month. On the 4th the annual meeting of 
the Wesleyan Missionary Society was held in 
Exeter Hall. There was a’crowded attendance. 
Among the speakers was the Rev. WILLIAM 
MORLEY PunsHON. The past year has been one 
of grees prosperity: receipts from all sources, 
£167,995 ; expenditures, £166,458. This society 
sustains missions in the West Indies, South and 
West Africa, Ceylon, India, China, and the isl- 
ands of the South Pacific. It was stated in the 
annual report that over 100,000 people of the 
Feejee Islands attend Christian worship. 

The Baptist Union held ite annual meeting on 
Monday, April 27, at the Mission-House, Hol- 
born. During the year thirty-one new churches 
have been formed, and thirty-four new chapels 
erected. The Union reports 1850 pastors in 
charge, 2000 ay preachers, 250,000 members, 
and one-third of a million Sunday-school schol- 


ars. 

The Baptist Missionary Society of England 
held its annual meeting in London on Thurs- 
day, April 30. The gross receipts during the 
year have been £40,255, and the expenditares 
£34,640. The society sustains missions in In- 
dia, Ceylon, China, Africa, West Indies, Nor- 
way, Brittany, and Rome. The fact was stated 

sland of Jamaica out of a total 
ulation of 506,154. = 

The Church Missionary oe held its annual 
meeting in Exeter Hall on Tuesday, May 5. The 
Earl of Chichester presided. The total income 
of the year reached £261,221.. In this were in- 
cluded two legacies of over £20,000 each. <Ad- 
dresses were delivered by the Archbishop of 
Canterbury and the Bishops of Norwich, Ripon, 
and Athabaska. Among the persons on the plat- 
form was JACOB WAINWRIGHT, LIVINGSTONE’S 
faithful attendant in Africa, 

On Tuesday, May 5, the Liberation Society, 
which has for its object the separation of the 
church from the state, held a triennial Confer- 
ence in London, Henry Ricwarp, Esq., M.P., 
was chairman. Alluding to the fact that the 
colonies and dependencies of England were ev- 
ery where separating the church and the state, 
he ** brought the house down” by the remark 
that “*the Church of England was getting cold 
at the extremities.’? It was resolved to raise a 
fund of £100,000 for the erpoeee of the society, 
and several subscriptions of £5000 each were of- 
fered in the meeting, amidst much applause. 
An important address-was made to the Confer- 
ence by Professor GOLDWIN SmitTH. Speaking 
of himself as a Canadian, he remarked that he 
believed that the advanced condition of the Ca- 
nadians was due to the disestablishment of the 
Church. His plan of disestablishment comprised 
a restoration of the tithes and glebes to national 
uses, the church edifices to the parishes, and the 
cathedrals to the municipalities or cities within 
which they stand. 


HOME AND FOREIGN GOSSIP. 


Tue spring of 1874 has been fruitful in disasters 
which have caused wide-spread suffering. On the 
Ocean, steamers have sunk or been abandoned to their 
fate; the great Mississippi has burst its barriers, 
flooding immense sections of country, rnining thon- 
sands of persons, and bringing them to the very brink 
of starvation; a pleasant valley in Massachusetts has 
been utterly desolated by the bursting‘of a reservoir ; 
and yet coincident with all these calamities by water, 
forest fires have been raging. Great conflagrations 
have occurred in Michigan, extending in various di- 
rections, destroying not only standing timber, but 
t quantities of lumber ready for the market. In 
New York not only forest trees, but barns, 
ouses, and other personal property have been 
; and very serious losses have occurred in 
some of the wooded portions of Long Island. Thou- 
sands/f acres have been swept by the devouring ele- 
ment\in the sections of country cut by the Long Isl- 
and road, causing great destruction of property. 


The Mill River disaster will produce one good result : 
other reservoirs will be examined, and where they are 
notoriously unsafe the people in the vicinity will de- 
mand that something be done for the security of life 


and property. The report comes from Worcester, Mas- 
sachusetts, that the North Pond Dam in that city, 
which confines a much larger body of water than that 
which wrought such havoc in the villages of Mill Riv- 
er Valley, was pronounced unsafe years ago. Now is 
the time for reservoirs and dams all over the country 
to be examined; 


A short time ago we were informed by the news- 
papers that, notwithstanding the cold spring, there 
would be a larger peach crop than usual. This was 
a surprise, because-nsually the public is informed that 
the peach buds were all killed by early frosts, or late 
frosts, as the case may be. But no sooner had we 
commenced rejoicing in the prospect of an abundance 
of peaches than a cruel report came of a wicked black 
bug which has appeared in the peach orchards of 
Maryland and Delaware. No serious damage has yet 
been done, but much is threatened. Specimens of this 
black insect will be sent to the Department of Agri- 
culture at Washington, where it is to be hoped meas- 
ures will be devised for its total destruction. 


The great pedestrian undertaking of walking 500 
miles in cjx consecutive days was not quite accom- 
plished by Edward Payson Weston. 
attributed to an injury to his foot on the first day of 
walking, cansed by his boot.. Nevertheless he walked 
in all 480 miles in ninety-six hours, fifty-three minutes, 
and twenty-four seconds, taking forty-seven hours, six 
minutes, and thirty-six seconds for sleep, eating, and 
medical treatment. 


Baths at Warm Spring Moantain, Virginia, have the 
following titles and temperatures: Boiler Bath, 110 
degrees ; Sulphur Bath, 103 degrees ; Hot Spout Bath, 
108 degrees ; Octagon Bath, 100 degrees; Warm Bath, 
92 degrees; Ladies’ Pleasure Bath (with hygienic ef- 
fects, like the German Spa), 86 degrees; and Gentle- 
men’s Pleasure Bath, 78 degrees. 


Almost every body has heard of “ Camp-meeting 
John Allen,” concerning whom the following story is 
told: He once appointed a meeting in a school-house 
in Maine, but the day proving stormy, nobody came 
but the preacher. He concluded to hold a meeting 
nevertheless, and as he opened the Bible for a text, 
his eye fell on these words, “‘ And they all forsook Him 
and fied.” After preaching from this appropriate text 
he gave notice tgat in four weeks from that @y he 
would preach there again. We are assured by the nar- 
rator of this story that although nobody was present 
to hear this notice, the school-house was crowded four 
weeks from that day. 


One of the latest English inventions is an engine 
which emits neither smoke nor steam, and makes no 
noise. ad 


The Emperor Alexander is a quiet man. He wished 
to be “let alone” as much as possible during his visit 
to England. 


In the wards of St. Bartholomew's Hospital, in Lon- 
don, a new method of cleansing wounds is practiced by 


Dr. Callender. Camel'’s-hair frushes are used instead 
of sponges and other materiajs, and are found much 
better and safer. ‘ 


At the commencement of the present year the num- 
ber of public-houses in St. Petersburg was considera- 
bly reduced by government, and a corresponding reduc- 
tion of liquor shops will take place at Moscow next 


July. Only about two hundred and forty will continue 


to be licensed. 


“They say” that the “seventeen-year locusts” are 
already making their way upward toward the surface 
of the ground, and will probably put in a fall appear- 
ance some time in June. 


Professor Loomis, of Yale College, says that the sec- . 
ond month of this spring was the coldest April known - 


in New Haven for the last ninety-six years. From an 
exchange we learn that in New Hampshire the rural ob- 


servations made concerning the prevailing inclemency _ 


during April may be summed up something as follows: 
* Uncommon cold”—Farmer John. “Dretful back~ 

Jim. Never see the like”—Farmer 
Joe. “Seasons is changin’”—Farmer Jake. “ Pesky 
weather’—Farmer Josh. “ Miser’ble doin’”—Farmer 
Jerry. 


Ramor says that Queen Victoria, accompanied by 


the Duke and Duchees of Edinburgh, will probably . - 


visit Ireland next autumn. 


Among the art treasures left by Mr. Sumner are su- 
perb pieces of Sévres and Dresden china, valuable 
specimens of porcelain from ancient English manu- 
factories, rare old vases from China and Japan, many 
of them kinds no longer made, and numerous 
other things which deserve a place in some public mu- 
seum. These articles were not disposed of by his will 


in any special way. 


If you wish to live to old age you had better arrange 
to be born a bird! Cases are narrated of an eagle in - 


Vienna that lived to be a hundred and fourteen years 
old; of a pair of ravens in Shelbourne that have at- 
tained the age of rfinety: of swans upon the river 
Thames known to be a hundred and fifty ; of a macaw 
in London, now living, which was alive in 1764; and 
of ‘a parrot that had passed her hundredth year in 
1867, and then died only of exposure to cold in a jour- 
ney taken on an inclement njght. Bat the question 
arises, who are the witnesses who testify to the ages 
of these ancients ? 


About 225 isiands are includedin the Feejee group, 
but only eighty of them are inhabited. Indeed, most 
of the population is collected upon the two largest of 
these islands, The present king, Cacoban, ascended 
the throne in 1871. It is said that the taxes imposed 
by him are oppressive, and also that he fails to pro~ 
tect his English subjects from the interior natives, 
who yet retain some unpleasant barbarous habits. 


A story is told illustrating the vexatious annoyances 
and interruptions to which the President ws subject. 
A well-dressed lady lately called at the White House 
and asked to see the President. She bore a letter from 
a well-known official, whose name was on the upper 
left-hand corner of the envelope. Presuming that she 
had important business, the usher invited her to de 
seated. ‘‘When can I see the President?” “He is 
with the cabinet, and will be engaged for an hour.” 
‘* Well, as I have a carriage, and have to pay by the 
hour, I may as well ride. I wiliretarn soon.” Prompt 
on time the lady returned. She was introduced to the 
President. Her business was to bossrow money to pay 
her hotel bill! | 
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A STRANGE WORLD. 


_ known what it was to be out of debt. 


_ he had paid his creditors something handsome on 


‘ household to sail gayly down the stream of time 


lively receptions after the little dinners. 
best music, the newest books, the choicest hot- 


_ Persian carpet here and there offering acex 
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MAY BELLS. 


Wuewn the brook in silver singing 
Calls the. summer day by day, 

And the eager grass in springing 
Wooes the vine.oer mosses gray ; 
Where the moonbeams love to wander, 
And the sunshine longest dwells, 

With the dew upon their bosoms 
Grow the pearly white May bells. 


Where soft music thrills the heart-strings 
With its wondrous spirit call, 

And: the gas, without a quiver, 
Watches blushes rise and fall; 

Where bright dainty forms are gliding, 
And the laughing ripple swells, 

Flashing eves, where hearts are wasted, 
Lead to other fair May belles. 


Spring. is lavish in her giving, 
Scatters blossoms far and wide ; 
From the~woodltand to the parlor 
May bells chime on every side. 
Which are blither in their ringing. _ .- 
Which more precious, who can tell ’ 
But al) hearts feel sure of winning 
Tender love with each May belle. 


[Pubiished by Special Arrangement with the Author.) 


Br MISS BRADDON, | 


Arraor or “Taken at THR Fioop,” “To tHe Bitter 


“Srraxcers axp Prreris,” 
F.iorn,” Tnx Love vs vF ARDEN,” ETC. 


CHAPTER IV. 
LOVES A MIGHTY LORD.” 


Str Nocent Be_iincuam was one of those 
men who are born and seared amidst pecuniary 
difficulties, and whose existence is spent upon 
the verge of ruin. Yet it seems a tolerably com- 
fortable kind of life notwithstanding, and men 
of Sir Nugent's type hardly realize the meaning 
of the word deprivation. Sir Nugent had never 
The Bel- 
lingham estate was mortgaged up to the hilt 
when he inherited it. Indeed, to be thus encum- 
bered was the normal condition of all Belling- 
ham property. | 

Of course Sir Nugent had from time to time 
possessed money. He hardly could have drifted 
on so long without some amount of specie, even 
in such an easy-going world as that patrician 
sphere in which he revolved. He had inherited 
a modest fortune from his mother, with which 


account all round, and made tliem his bond- 
slaves for all time to come, since they cherished 
the hope of something more in the future. Sir 
Nugent had legacies from an aunt and uncle or 
two, and these afforded further sops for his Cer- 
berus, and enabled the baronet’s dainty little 


for some years. 

When the amelioration of manners brought 
bankruptcy within the reach of any gentleman, 
Sir Nugent Bellingham availed himself of the 
new code, and became insolvent in an easy, gen- 
tleman-like manner. And what with one little 
help and another, the bijou house in May Fair 
where Sir Nugent lived with his two motherless 
girls was always kept up in the same good style; 
the same dinners—small and soignés—the same 
The 


house flowers, were always to be found at No. 
12 Cavendish Row, May Fair. ‘lhere were only 
a dozen houses in Cavendish Row, and Sir Nu- 
gent Bellingham’s was at the corner, squeezed 
into an angle made by the lofty wall of Lord 
Loamshire’s garden—one of those dismal, awe- 
inspiring London gardens, gray and dull and 
blossomless, which look like a burial-ground 
without any graves. Seen from the street, No. 
12 looked a mere dolls house, but the larger 
rooms were behind, giving upon Lord Loam- 
shise’s garden. It was an irregular old house, 
full of corners, but, furnished after the peculiar 
tastes of the two Misses Bellingham, was one of 
the most charming houses in London. No up- 
holsterer had been allowed to work his will— 
Madge Bellingham had chosen every item: the 
chairs and tales, and sofas and cabinets, were 
the cheapest that could be had, for they were 
all of unstained light woods, made after designs 
from Miss Bellingham’s own pencil. The cab- 
inets were mere frames for glass doors, behind 
which appeared -the Bellingham collection of 
bric-&-brac upon numerous shelves covered with 
dark green silk. Madge’s own clever hands had 
covered the deal shelves; and the bronzes, the 
Venetian glass, the Sevres, Copenhagen, Berlin, 
Vienna, and Dresden porcelains, looked all the 
better for so simple a setting. ~ 
There were no draperies bat chintz, the cheap- 
could be bought, but always fresh. ‘The 
looking-glasses had no frame save a natural gar- 
land of ivy. ‘The floors were bees-waxed only, a 


dation for the Inxurious. ‘The one costly object 
in the two drawing-rooms, after that bric-a-brac 
upon which the Bellingham race had squandered 
a small fortune, was the piano, a Broadwood 
grand, in a case made by a modern workman out 
of veritable Louis Seize marqueterie. The old 
ormolu mountings, goats’ heads, festoons, and 
masks had been religiously preserved, and the 
plano was a triumph of art. It occupied 
centre of the back drawing-room, the lar 
room in the house, and when Madge Bellingham 
sat before it, girl and piano made a cabinet-pic- 
ture of the highest school. 

_ * People know we are out at elbows,” Madge 
said to her father, when they began housekeep- 


ing in Cavendish Row. ‘‘ Af we have exnensive 


furnitare, every one will be sure we haven't paid 

for it; but if you let me carry out my ideas, the 

bills will be so light that you can pay them at 


** T can give the fellows something on account, 
at any rate,” replied Sir Nugent. 

Lady Bellingham died soon after the birth of 
Viola, the second daughter, and Sir Nugent lived 
the life of.a bachelor, for the most part in other 
people’s honses, while his girls were in his sister's 


Pnursery or at school. When they grew to wom- 


anhood, and a very lovely woman —for good 
looks were hereditary in the Bellingham fami] y— 
Sir Nugent found it incumbent upon him to pro- 
vide them with a home; so he took the house in 
Cavendish Row, and brought home the Belling- 
ham bric-&-brac, which had been left him by the 
aforesaid aunts and uncles, and lodged at the, 


Pantechnicon pending his settlement in life. He- 


began housekeeping at five-and-forty years of 
age, and ‘gave his little dinners at home hence- 
forward, instead of at one, or other of his clubs, 
and cherished high hopes of:seeing his daughters 
splendidly established by*nhe bv. 

‘* I think you have seen enotigh of what it is 
to be tormented ‘by a set of harpjes to teach vou 
the valae of money, Madge,” said Sir Nugent 


| one morning, pointing to a small heap of letters 


which he had just now opened and dixmissed 
with a glance. ‘The harpies in question were 
his creditors, who expressed an unwarrantable 
eagerness for something more ‘‘ on account.” 

_ **With your knowledge of life, vou are not 
likely to marry a pauper,” pursued Sir Nugent, 
dipping into a Strasburg pie. 

** No, papa, not with my knowledge of life,” 
answered Madge, with ever so slight an upward 
curl of the firm lip. Miss Bellingham fondly 
loved her father, but it is possible that respect 
may have been somewhat lessened by her expe- 
rience of that financial scramble in which his 
life was spent. 

‘T'wo or three evenings before the night which 
made James Penwyn acquainted with life behind 
the scenes of a small provincial theatre, Sir Nugent 


Bellingham gave one of his snug little dinners— ~ 


a dinner of eight—the guests of choicest brands, 
like the wines. Lady Cheshunt, one of the most 
exalted matrons in the great world, kept the Misses 
Bellingham in countenance. Madge was her pet 
protégée, whose praises she was never tired of 
sounding among the chosen ones of the earth. 
Mr. Albert Noyge, a distinguished wit and Atté- 
rateur, supplied the salt of the banquet. He was 
a small, mild-looking man, with a pretty, un- 
offending wife, and dined out perpetually during 
the London season. Mr. Shinebar, the famous 
barrister, made a fourth; Lord George Bulrose, 
a West of England man, a gourmet, and, in so 
far as after-dinner talk went, a mighty hunter, 
was the fifth ; and Sir Nugent and his two dangh- 
ters completed the circle. 

After dinner there was to be an evening party, 
and before the small hours of the morning a great 
many famous people would have dropped in at 
the corner house in Cavendish Row. 

The ladies have retired, leaving Sir Nugent 
and his chosen friends to talk about law, and 
horses, and the last new burlesque actress, as 
they draw closer in to the dainty round table, 
where the glass sparkles and the blos- 
soms brighten under the cluster of wax-lights in | 
the central chandelier. 

Viola and Lady Cheshunt go up stairs arm in 
arm, the girl nestling affectionately against the 
substantial shoulder of the portly matron. Mrs. 
Noyce trips lightly after these two, and 
follows alone, with a grave brow, and that lofty 
air which so well becomes Sir Nugent Belling- 
ham’s elder daughter. 

Rarely have sisters been less alike than these 
two. Viola is a blonde, complexion alabaster, 
hair the color of raw silk—plenteous flaxen hair 
—which the girl weaves into a crown of pale 
gold upon the top of her small head; eyes of 
liquid turquois blue; figure a thought too slim, 
but the perfection of grace in every movement 
and attitude; foot and hand absolutely faultless— 
altogether a girl to be put under a glass case. 

‘* I should admire the younger Miss Bellingham 
more if she were a little less like Sevres china,” 
one of the magnates of society had observed. 

Madge is a brunette; hair almost black, and 
with a natural ripple; complexion a rich olive, 
through which the warm blood flushes with na- 
ture’s peerless carmine; eyes darkest hazel; 
features the true Bellingham type, clearly cut as 
a profile on an old Roman medal ; figure tall and 
commanding—a woman born to rule, one would 
say, judging by externals; a woman with the 
stuff in her to make a general, Sir Nugent was 
wont to boast. But although of a loftier mould 
than the generality of women, there was no hard- 
ness about Madge Bellingham. In love or in 
anger she was alike strong. For hate she was 
too noble. 

The rooms were deliciously cool, the light 
somewhat subdued, the windows open to the 
warm gpring night. ‘There were flowers enough 
in the small front drawing-room to make it an 
in-door garden, 

The dowager seated herself upon the most 
comfortable sofa in this room, a capacious, 
square-backed sofa, in a dusky corner, fenced 
off and sheltered by a well-filled jardiniére. 

**Come here, Madge,” she cried, with good- 
natured imperiousness ; ‘‘I want to talk to vou. 
Viola, child, go and amuse yourself with Mrs. 
Noyce. Show her vour photograph album, or 
parlez chiffons. I want Madge all to myself.” 

_ Madge obeyed without a word, and squeezed 
herself into the corner of the sofa, which Lady 
Cheshunt and Lady Cheshunt’s dress almost filled. 

**How big you are growing, child! there's 
hardly room enough for you,” remarked the ma- 
tron. “* And now tell me the truth, Madge; 
what is the matter with you to-night ?” 

‘*I don’t think there is any thing the matter 
more than usual, Lady Cheshunt.” pee 


**I know better than that. You were 
and distrait all dinner-time. True, there 
no one to talk to but two married men and 
old twaddler, Bulrose ; but a young lady should 
be always equally agreeable—that is one of the 
fundamental principles of good-breeding.”’ 

**If I seemed a little out of spirits you can 
hardly wonder. Papa’s sadly involved state is 

to make me uneasy.” 

** My dear, your papa has been involved ever 
since my first season—w ist was only 


dall 
was 
that 


eighteen inches, and Madame my 
wns. He is no worse off he was 
then, and he will go on being olved 


give you and Viola a tolerabje home till vou mar- 
ry and make better or yourselves, which 
it is actually incumbent e 

This was said with a 


movement. 

** Madge, I hope there is no truth in what I 
hear about you and Mr. Penwyn.” 

A deep tell-tale glow burned in Miss Belling- 
ham’s cheek. She fanned herself vehemently. 

‘*I can not imagine what you have heard, 
Lady Cheshunt.” « : 

**I have heard your name coupled with Mr. 
Penwyn’s—the poor Mr. Penwyn.” 

**I only know one Mr. Penwyn.” 

‘*So much the worse for you, my dear. You 
know the wrong one. ‘There is a-cousin of that 
young man’s who has a fine estate in Cornwall— 
the Penwyn estate. You-must have heard of 
that.” | 

** Yes, I have heard Mr. Penwyn speak of his 
cousin’s property.” 

*“Of course. -Poor penniless young man! 
very natural that he should talk of it. Don’t 
suppose that I have no feeling for him. He is 
next heir to the property, but no doubt the oth- 
er young man, James Penwyn’s son, will marry 
and have a herd of children. I knew James 
Penwyn years ago. There were three brothers 
—seorge, the eldest, who was in the army, and 
was killed in a skirmish with some wild Indians 
in Canada—very sad story ; James, who was in 
the Church, and had a living somewhere near 
London ; and Balfour, who was a lawyer, I be- 
lieve, whose son you know.” 

** Yes,” sighed Madge. | 

She had heard the family history from Church- 
ill Penwyn, but the dowager liked to hear her- 
self talk, and did not like to be interrupted. __ 

** Now if, by any chance the present James 
Penwyn, who is little more than a lad, were to 
die unmarried, Churchill Penwyn would come 
into the property under his grandfather's will, 
which left the estate to the oldest surviving son 
and his children after him. George died unmar- 
ried. Jamesleftan only son. Churchill is there- 
fore heir-presumptive. But it’s a very remote 
contingency, my love, and it would be madness 
for vou to give it a thought, with your chances.” 

sh her shoulders despondently. 

** I don’t think my chances are particularly 
brilliant, Lady Cheshunt.” 

** Nonsense, Madge. Every body talks of the 
beautifal Bellinghams. And you refused a splen- 
did offer only the other day—that Mr. Carding- 
ham, the great manufacturer.” : 

** Who had only seen me four times when he 
had the impudence to ask me to marry him. He 
was old and ugly, too.” 

** When the end is a good establishment, one 
must not look at the means too closely. Poor 
dear Cheshunt was many years my senior, and 
no beauty, even in his wig. You must take a 
more serious view of things, my dear Madge. It 
will not do for you and your sister to hang fire. 
The han girls are, the more vital it is for 
them to go off quickly. A plain little unobtru- 
sive po may creep our half a dozen sea- 
sons, and surprise every by making a good 
match at last. Buta beauty mar- 
ry soon is apt to get talked about. Malicious 
people put it down to too much flirtation. And 

my love, consider your milliner’s bills! 
What will they be at the end of a few seasons ?” 

** Not very much, Lady Cheshunt. I cut out 
all my own dresses and Viola’s too, and our maid 
runs them together. Viola and I help some- 
times, when we can steal a moment from society. 
I couldn’t bear to wear any thing that wasn't 


paid for.” 

‘*Upon my word you are an exemplary girl, 
Madge,” exclaimed y Cheshunt, astounded 
ee “* What a wife you will 


e 
“*Yes, I think I might make a tolerable wife 
fora poorman.” — 

**Don’t speak of such a thing. You were 
born for wealth and power. You are bound to 
make a great marriage—if not for your own 
sake, for Viola's. See what a poor helpless 
child she is, sadly wanting in moral stamina. 
If you had a good establishment she would have 
a haven of refuge. But if you were to marry 
badly, what will become of her? She would nev- 
er be able to manage your papa.” 

Madge sighed again, and this time deeply. 

She positively adored the fair 


Love for her sister was Madge i 
weakest pvint. 

fragile girl who had been given into her childish 
arms eighteen years ago on that bitter day which 
made her anorphan. There was only.four years’ 
difference between the ages of the sisters, yet 
Madge’s affection was almost maternal in its pro- 
tecting thoughtfulness. ‘To marry well would be 
to secure a home for Viola. Sir Nugent was but 
a feeble staff to lean upon. 

**T have no objection to marrying well when- 
ever @ fair upportunity arises, Lady Cheshunt,” 
she said, firmly ; ‘but I will never marry a man 
whom I can not respect and like.” 


“* Of course not, my poor pet,” murmured the 
widow, soothingly ; fortunately there are 


in 
you have sat together 
have a knack of blush- 


do, Madge ; it won't 


up, and if he hadn’t been an only son, could hard- 
ly have brought him up at all. He was a Blue- 
coat Boy, I believe, or something equally dread. 
ful. It is not to be thought of, Madge. 

‘* I do not think of it, Lady Cheshunt,” replied 
Miss Bellingham, resolutely, “‘and I wish you 
would not worry yourself and me about imaginary 


‘* Your visitors are beginning to come; go and 
receive them, and leave me in my corner. Mr. 
Penwyn is to be here, I’ve no doubt.” 

‘*I don’t know. He knows that Saturday is 
our night.” 

‘* Mr. Churchill Penwyn,” announced a foot- 
man at the door of the larger room. 

**T thought so,” said Lady Cheshunt; ‘‘ and 
the first to arrive, too. That looks suspicious.” 


CHAPTER V. 
CHURCHILL PENWYN. 


CuuRcHILL Pexnwrn was one of those men 
who are sure to obtain a certain amount of no- 
tice in whatsoever circle they appear; a man upon 
whom the stamp of good blood or good-breeding 
had been set in a distinct and palpable manner ; 
a man who had no need for self-assertion. 

It would have been difficult for any one to 

icularly good-looking. Inte rather t 
sae of feature was the leading characteris- 
tic of his countenance. Already, though he was 
still on the sunward side of his thirtieth birthday, 
the dark brown hair grew thinly upon the broad . 
high brow, showing signs of prematare baldness. 
His features were sharply cut, but by no means 
faultless, the mouth somewhat sunken, the lips 
thin. His light gray eyes had a keen, cold lus- 
tre—only those who saw Churchill Penwyn in 
some rare moment of softer feeling knew that 
those severe orbs could be beautiful. . Mr. Pen- 
| wyn was a barrister, still in the up-hill stage of 
his r. He got an occasional brief, went on 
circuit-assiduously, and did a little in the litera- 
ture of politics—a hard, dry kind of literature, 
but fairly remunerative when he got it to do. | 
He had contributed hard-headed statistical pa- 
pers to the Edinburgh and the Westminster, and 
knew a good deal about the condition of the 
operative classes. He had lectured in some of 
the northern manufacturing towns, and knew the 
Black Country by heart. People talked of him 
as a young man who was sure to make his mark 
by-and-by ; but by-and-by might be a long way 
before he had worked his way to the t. | 

Churchill Penwyn went a great deal into so- 
ciety, when it is considered how hard and how 
honestly he worked ; but the houses in which he 
was to be found were always houses affected by 
the best people. He never wasted himself among 
second-rate circles. He was an excellent art 
critic; knew enough about music to talk of it 
cleverly, though he had hardly the fi of 
distinguishing one tune from another; tzed 
like a Viennese; rode like a centaur; spoke three 
Continental languages perfectly. It was his the- 
ory that no man should presume to enter society 
who could not do every thing that society could 
require him to do. Society was worth very lit- 
tle in itself, according to Churchill Penwyn, but 
a man owed it to himself to be admired and re- 


“‘T see a good many men who go into the 
world to stare about them through eyeglasses,” 
said Charchill. ‘‘If I couldn’t do any thing 
thore than that, I should spend my evenings in 
my own den.” 

Churchill Renwyn went into the gay world 
with a definite aim—some of the people he met 
must needs be useful to him sooner or later. 

Ohne Hast, ohne Rast—without haste, with- 
out rest—was his motto. He had it engraved 
on his signet-ring instead of the Penwyn crest. 
He was never in a hurry. While striving for 
success, he had the air of a man who had already 
succeeded. He “ate a of dingy rooms 
in the Temple, and lived like an anchorite, but 
his tailor and boot-maker were, among the best 
in Lendon, and he was a member of the Travel- 
er’s and the Garrick. He was to be seen some- 
times lunching at his club, and occasionally en- 
tertained: a friend at luncheon, but he rarely 
dined there, and was never seen to drink any 
thing more costly than a pint of La Rose or 
Medoc. No man had ever mastered the art of 
economy more thoroughly than Churchill Pen- 
wyn, and yet he had never laid himself open to 
the charge of meanness. 

Miss Bellingham received him with a bright 
look of welcome despite the dowager’s warning, 
and their hands met, with a gentle pressure on 
Churchill’s part. Viola was discreetly occupied 
in showing Mrs. Noyce a new photograph, and 
only-gave the visitor a bow and a smile. So he 
had «fair excuse for séating himself next Madge 
on the divan by the fire-place, where there was 

room for two. 

*¢T did not think you would come to-night,” 
said Madge, opening and shutting her large black 
fan, with a slightly nervous movement. 

** Why not?” 

**T saw your name in the paper at Halifax, or 

hundreds of miles away.” 


somewhere, 
**I was at Halifax the day before yesterday, 


NE 


| = 
so many men in the world one can like and re- 
S : snect. It is that foolish sentimental feeling 
*? called love which will only fit one person. In 
the mean time, Madge, take and don’t 
| | let people talk about you and Mr. Penwyn.” 
“* T don’t know why they-should talk about us.” 
‘Yes, you do, Mad 
7 hearts. You know that 
; in corners, and that you 
: | ing when he comes into the room. It won't 
| That young fellow has 
| nothing excep he can earn himself. I 
: know his mother had a struggle to bring him | 
a | till the end of the chapter. don’t see why you 
r | should be unhappy about it. / He will be able to 
| | 
| sighed, and the pretty Jittle foot in the satin shoe | dangers.” 
tapped the gro with a: nervous, impatient 
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but I would not miss my Saturday evening here. 
You see I have come a quarter of an hour in ad-, 
vance of your people, so that I might have you 
_ to myself for a few minutes.” 


‘It is so good of you,” faltered Madge; ‘‘and | 


” 


you know I am always glad. 
‘¢T should be wretched if I did not know it.” 
This was going further than Mr. Penwyn’s 
usual limits. The man was the very soul of 


prudence. No sweet words, no tender promises, | 


had ever passed between these two, and yet they 
knew themselves beloved. Madge knew it to her 
sorrow, for she was fain to admit the wisdom of 
the dowager’s warning. It would never do for 
her to marry Churchill Penwyn. 

Happily for her, up to this time Churchill had 
never asked her to be his wife. 

** He is too wise,” she said to herself, with the 
faintest touch of bitterness—‘* tco much a man 
of the world.” 

But that this man of the world loved her she 
was very. sure, 

For just ten minutes they sat side by side, 
talking of indifferent things, but only as people 
talk who are not quite indifferent to each other. 
And then more visitors were announced. Sir 
Nugent and his friends came up stairs, the rooms 
began to fill. Musical people arrived. A Ger- 
man with long rough hair, bony wrists, and an 
eyeglass seated himself at the piano, and began 
a performance of so strictly classical.a character 
that he had the enjoyment of At all to himself, 
_ for nobody else listened. Minor chords chased 
one another backward and forward about the 
middle of the piano as if they were hunting for 
the melody and couldn’t findit. Little runs and 
arpeggio went under and over each oth- 
er still searching for the subject, and finally gave 
up the quest in utter despair, appropriately ex- 
pressed by vague grumblings in the bass, which 
slowly faded into silence. Whereupon every one 
became enthusiastic in their admiration. 

After this a young lady in pink sang an airy 
little chanson, with elaborate variations—using 
her bright soprano voice as\ freely as if she had 
been Philomel trilling her vespers in the dusky 
woods of June. And then Madge Bellingham 
sat down to the piano, and played—played as few 
young ladies play—as if her glad young soul 
were in the music. 

It was only a Hungarian march that she play- 
ed. There were no musical fire-works—no diffi- 
culties conquered.; none of those passages which 
make the listeners exclaim, ‘‘ Poor girl; how she 
must have practiced!” It was but a national 
, melody—-simple and spirit-stirring—played as if 
the soul of a patriot were guiding those supple 
fingers. ‘The graceful figure was bent a little 
over the key-board, the dark eyes followed the 
swift flight of the hands over the keys. She 
seemed to caress the notes as she struck them— 
to play with the melody. Pride, love, hope, 
rage—every passion expressed itself by turns as 
she followed that wild strange music through the 
mazes of its variations, never losing the subject. 
It sounded like the war-cry of a free people. 
Even Churchill Penwyn, who in a general way 
cared so little for musi¢, listened entranced to 
this. He could hardly have recalled the air half 
an hour later, but for. the moment he was en- 
chanted. He stood a little way from the instru- 
‘ment, watching the player, watching the beauti- 
ful head, with its dark rippling hair wound into 
a Greek knot at the back ; the perfect throat, with 
its classic necklet of old Wedgwood medallions 
set in plainest gold; the drooping lashes, as the 
downcast eyes followed the flying touch. To 
hear Madge play was delightful, but to see her 
was still better. And this man’s love had all 
the strength of a passion repressed. He had 
held himself in check so long, and every time he 
saw her he found her more and more adorable. 

The evening wore on. People came in and 
out. Madge played the hostess divinely, always 
supported by Lady Cheshunt, who sat in 
smaller drawing-room as in a temple, and had 
all the best people brought to her. Some 
to Cavendish Row on their way somewhere else, 
and were careful to let their acquaintance know 
that they were ‘‘due” at some very grand enter- 
tainment, and made rather a favor of coming to 
Sir Nugent. The last of the guests went about 
half an hour after midnight, and among the last 
Charchill Penwyn. | 

‘¢ May I bring you that book after church to- 
morrow ?” he asked. ‘The book was a comedy 
of Augier’s, lately produced at the Francais, 
which he had been telling her about, | 

Madge looked embarrassed. She had a 
ticular wish to avoid a téte-a-téte with Mr. Pen- 
wyn, and Sunday was an awkward day. Sir 
Nugent would be at Hurlingham, most likely, 
and Viola was such a foolish little thing, almost 
as bad as nobody. 

‘* If you like,” she answered.. “‘ But why take” 
the trouble to call on purpose? You might bring 
it next Saturday, if you-come to us.” | 

‘¢T shall bring it you to-morrow,” he said, as 
they shook hands. : 

That tiresome Viola was in a hopeless state. 
of headache and prostration next morning, so 
Madge had to go to church alone. Coming out- 
_of the pretty little Anglican temple she found 
herself face to face with Churchill Penwyn.’ He 
had evidently been lying in wait for her. 

‘ST was so afraid I might not find at 
home,” he said, half apologetically, sc = t 
I might as well walk this way. I knew this was 
your charch. I’ve brought you the play we were 
talking about.” 

‘¢ You're very kind, but I hope you don’t think 
I read French comedies on Sundays.” 

‘©Of course not; only Sunday is my leisure 
day, and I thought you would not shut your door 
upon mé even on Sunday.” 

The church was only five minutes’ walk from 
Cavendish Row. When Sir Nugent’s door was 
opened, Mr. Penwyn followed Miss Bellingham 


into the house as a matter of course. She had | 


no help for it but to go quietly up stairs to her 
fate. She almost knew what was coming. 


night that told her it was very near. 
‘* Prudence, courage,” she whispered to her- 
self, and then, ‘‘ Viola!” The last word was a 


_ kind of charm. ° 


The rooms looked bright and gay in the noon- 
tide sunlight, tempered by Spanish blinds, The 
flowers, the feminine prettiness scattered about, 
struck Churchill's eye, they gave such a look of 
home. 

‘* If I could afford to give her as good a home 


as this!” he thought. 


.He shut the door carefully behind him, and 
glanced round the room to make sure they were 
alone, and went close to Madge as she stood by 
one of the small tables, fidgeting with the clasp 
of her prayer-book. 
hy think you know why I came to-day,” he 

‘*You have told me about three times—to 
bring me La Quarantatne.” 

‘**T have come to tell you a secret I have kept 
more than a year.- Have you never guessed it, 
Madge? Have I been clever enough to hide the 
truth altogether? I love you, I, pen- 
niless Churchill Penwyn, dare to adore one of 
the belles of the season. I, who can not for 
years to come offer you a house in May Fair. I, 
who at most must venture to begin married life 
in a Bloomsbury lodging, supported by the fruits 
of my pen. It sounds like madness, doesn’t it ?” 

‘* It is madness,” she answered, looking full at 
him with her truthful eyes. 

The answer surprised and humiliated him. He 
fancied she loved him, would be ready to face 
poverty for his sake. She was so young, and 
would hardly have acquired the wisdom of her 
world yet awhile. : 

** | beg your pardon,” he said, a curious change 
coming over his face, a sudden coldness, that made 
those definite features look as if they had been 
cut out of stone. ‘‘I have been deceiving my- 
self all along, it seems. I did not think [ was 
quite indifferent to you.” | 

The eyelids drooped over the dark eyes for a 
moment, and were then lifted suddenly, and the 


She loved him. 

**T have been learning to know the world 
while other girls are allowed to dream,” she said. 
‘*T know what the burden of debt meais. Pov- 
erty brings debt as a natural sequenc If you 
were a wood-cutter and we could live in a hovel 
and pay our way, there would be nothing appall- 
ing in marriage. But our world will not let us 
live like that. We must play at being fine ladies 
and gentlemen while our hearts are breaking and 
eur creditors being ruined. Ever so long ago [ 
made up my mind that [ must marry a rich man. 
If I have ever seemed otherwise to you than a 
woman of the world, bent upon worldly success, 
I humbly beg you to forgive me.” 

Madge,” cried Churchill, passionately, ‘‘ I 
will forgive any thing if you will only be frank. 
Were my luck to turn speedily, through some 
unlooked-for professional success, for instance, 
would you have me then ?” 

**Tf I stood alone in the world, if I had not 
my sister to consider, I would marry you to-mor- 
row. Yes, though you were a beggar,” she an- 
swered, grandly. ; 

He clasped her to his breast and kissed those 
proud lips—the first lover's kiss that had ever 
rested there. 

‘**T will be rich for your sake, distinguished 
for your sake,” he said, impetuously, “‘if wealth 
and fame are within the reach of man’s effort.” . 

[TO BE CONTINUED. ] 


SCIENTIFIC INTELLIGENCE. 


Tue Signal Service Weather Review for A 
states that the weather of April has been dis- 
tinguished by the prevalence of extraordinary 
rain-fall throughout the Southern and Middle 
States, and equally unusual snows in New En- 

and and in Colorado. The courses pursued by 

e storms have on the average been much to the 
southward of their tracks in previous years. The 
average barometric pressure is unusually high 
throughout the northern sections of the coun- 
try. Vegetation is every where reported as from 
ten to twenty days behind its usual condition at 
the end of the month. Severe floods have been 
reported from all the tributaries of the Missis- 
sippi River, and the result has been the disas- 
trous overflow throughout Mississippi, Louisi- 
ana, and Arkansas, that is estimated to have de- 
stroyed equivalent to one-sixth of the 
annual produce of those regions. Thirteen ex- 
tensive storms have been recorded, besides nu- 
merous local ones. One hundred and fifty-three 
cautionary signals have been displayed, of which 
one hundred and fourteen are considered to have 
been verified. The ture bas been 
the coldest on record in New land and the 
Middle States. A very remarkable aurora was 
observed at fifty stations.on the 7th. The frost 
of the morning of the 30th was felt from Florida 
to New York, and is one of the latest on record 
in the Southern States. 


The report of the Commissioners of Fisheries 
of California for the years 1872-78 has just been 
ublished, giving an account of the measures 
en to introduce valuable food fishes into the 
State. As the State abounds in salmon and 
trout in great variety, the action of the Commis- 
sioners in to the salmonidz was restrict- 
ed to the introduction of brook trout from the 
Eastern States, which, even if not superior in 
flavor to the native species, were yet interesting 
to those who had been accustomed to capture 
them in their younger days. 

The report also sives a history of the aquari- 
um car experiment under the charge of Mr. Lrv- 
InGsTON Stong. This consisted in fitting out a 
large car with tanks and other appliances for the 
transfer of a great variety of Eastern fish, such 


as black bass, trout, tautog, eels, yellow erly 
lobsters, oysters, etc. Every thing prom to 
be a satisfactory sucecss, until the occurrence of 


There had been something in his manner last 


eyes met Churchill's. That one look told all. . 


an accident to the train when crossing the Elk- 
horn River, in Nebraska, by breaking through a 
bridge, and the consequent precipitation of the 
car and its contents into that stream. 

This, of course, stopped the experiment for 
a time. But Mr. Stone, being supplied with 
35,000 young shad by the United States Com- 
missioner of Fisheries, succeeded in depositing 
them, without loss, in the Sacramento, 

Something was also done in the way of trans- 
ferring white-fish, also furnished by the United 
States. The Commissioners announced their 
intention of renewing the aquarium car experi- 
ment during the present year, under the direc- 
tion of Mr. Stong, and we hope, iu due time, to 
chronicle its complete success. 


In the early part of the year 1874, in the can- 
ton of Schaffhausen, some children, when on a 
botanical excursion, made the interesting dis- 
covery of a bone cave near Thaingen, full of 
bones and flint implements, which were subject- 
ed to the criticism of Dr. KELLER. Among these 
were numerous bones bearing drawings executed 
with a sharp flint, one of which was that of a 
reindeer browsing, re-.arkable for precision of 
drawing and delicar. o. execution. According 
to M. BERTRAND, these remains must be over 
4000 years old; and he suggests that the contri- 
bution of the troglodyte populations of Gaul 
to European civilization may have been the arts 
of design. 


The Fish Commissioners of Rhode Island have 
at ame theif fourth annual report, made 
the General Assembly at its session of Janua- 
ry 1874. They announce a satisfactory condi- 
on of the interior fisheries of the State, in view 
of the fact that a number of ponds have been 
stocked with black bass, and that a further sup- 
ply of young shad, salmon, and trout has been 
laced in the three principal streams of the 
tate, anda over the dam at 
the mouth of the Pawcasset. There is also a 
wholesome improvement in the interest of the 
public in regard to the whole subject. 
Of salmon 66,000 young fish were hatched and 
introduced, with moderate loss; and of shad 
155,000 were planted in the Warren River. 


The annual report of the State Geologist of 
New Jersey for 1873, which has just appeared, 
contains a notice of the work done by Professor 
Cook, the chief geologist, and his assistants. 
This embraces the result of surveys of various 
portions of the State for the purpose of deter- 
mining their mineral products, the survey of 
the northern boundary of the State, and various 
measures connected with the drainage of sub- 
merged lands. A geological map on a large 
scale of the northern half of the State accom- 

nies the volume, and forms a valuable contri- 

ution both to the geology and geography of 
New Jersey. 

Professor CooK calls attention to the exten- 
sive use made during these surveys of the dip- 
ping-needle for determining the location of con- 
cealed beds of iron ore, this, in his opinion, being 


a valuable adjunct, and capable of practical ap-. 


plication. 


The first report of the Fish Commissioners of 
the State of Ohio, for the year ending Decem- 
ber 31, 1873, has just been published, signed by 
Messrs. Joun H. Kiippart and Joun Hussey. 
The Commissioners refer to the various infiu- 


-ences that have produced the decrease in the 


supply of fish in the State, and recommend 
measures for their restoration, the chief of which 
are the forbidding of the introduction of coal- 
tar into the rivers; providing fish-ways over the 
dams, so that the different species may reach 
their spawning ground; preventing the indis- 
criminate selning of fish in season and out of 
season; and the employment of proper measures 
for the artificial multiplication of certain kinds, 
especially of the white-fish of the lakes, the 
black the lake white bass, and the yellow 
perch. ey recommend that the numerous 
reservoirs for providing slack-water navigation 
be used as breeding grounds for fish, as furnish- 
ing a vast amount of food for the P reaps fry 
and being more or less under the entire control 
of the State. 


The great paucity in species of native mam- 
mals in the island of Cuba, and the West Indies 
rally, is a remarkable fact, a recent cata- 
ogue by the well-known Cuban naturalist, Dr. 
GUNDLACH, giving but twenty-four species, of 
which nineteen consist of various species of 
bats. One is a Solenodon, helonging to the in- 
sectivora, three are species of os. a form 
of hystricine rodents, allied to the agoutis, and 
one, the manatee. All the species, with the ex- 
ception of the manatee (which really belongs to 
the waters and not to the land), are extreme- 
ly diminutive. Nor is there any reason to sup- 
that at the time of the discovery by the 
rds there were more kinds or of larger 
size. It is probable, however, that at one geo- 
cal period the West Indies were connected 
with the continent, or formed a large area; and 
certain paleontological indications show that at 
one time the fauna was more varied. Quite a 
number of large species of fossil mammalia have 
been descri by Professor Cops, and doubtless 
others yet remain to be discovered. 


ydrographic ce, in the Bureau of Na 

tion, consists of a memoir upon the Cape Verd 
Islands, translated from the French of Captain 
DE KERHALLET and A. Gras, with ad- 
ditions to the present date by WILLIAM H. Par- 
KER, of the United States Navy. This is in con- 
tinuation of the serics of similar coast pilots 
already begun by the Navy Department, and 
promising to be of so much service. | 


A German society of. natural history and an- 
thropology for East Asia has just compieted its 
first year of existence. Its head-quarters are at 
Tokio, in Japan, and it numbers fifty-two mem- 
bers, viz., twenty in Tokio, twenty-three in 
Yokohama, seven in —— and two in Sin 
pore. The German minister for Japan is its 

resident, and Dr. MOLLER vice-president. It 
hen already published a volume of Proceedings 
containing much interesting matter. 


A report by Professor Henry Wortz upon 
the water supply of the cities of New York and 
Jersey City has just been published in the Amer- 
ican , and among the conclusions reached 


by him is the recommendation that the Morris 
Canal above Paterson be made = of as a water 
supply, the water being extremely pure, much 
rt so than that above the falls at Paterson. 


The waters in the water-shed of Hopatcong and — 


the Rockaway above Dover would both yield a 
daily supply of at least 80,000,000 gallons, in 
purity equal to any in'the world. 


News has been received in Berlin to the 5th 
of February from Drs. RoHLrFs and ACHERSON, 
engaged in exploring the Libyan Desert, and at 
the time they wefe épending several days at the 
oasis of Dachel, whence they were about to cross 
the desert to the oasis of Kufra. The pemteel 
difficulty was the entire absence of fo or 
the fifty camels connected with the ex tion, 
which had to be brought from Siut and trans- 
ported on their backs. 


Much interest was excited some time ago by 
the announcement by. Proféssor Owen of his 
discovery, in the London Sheppey clay, of the 
skull of a bird provided. with distinct tooth 
processes edges of each and 
was nam y him iapicus. In 
the November number of the Journal of the Zo- 
ological Society of London Professor OwEn’s pa- 
per appears, with full illustrations, showing the 
species to ess very remarkable characteris- 
tics. The dentary projections, which are proc- 
esses of the bone, are from three to four lines in 
length, and the larger ones were probably about 
ten or twelve in number on each side of each jaw. 

Although in some respects this bird resembles 
the gannets and the geese, it is altogether 
unique, and not to be referred to any class: 
There is no doubt, however, in Professor OWEN’s 
mind that it was a warm-blooded biped, with 
wings, and that. it was web-footed, and — 
a fish-eater; and that, in the capture of its slip- 

ry prey, it was aided by this armature of the 


ws. 
This bird is not to be confounded with the 

Ichthyornis of Professor Marsn, which, indeed, . 

is still more abnormal, in the fact that the teeth; 


- instead of being merely processes of the jaw- 


bone, such as are seen to some extent in birds 
like the merganser, are actually implanted in 
distinct sockets. 


HUMORS OF THE DAY. 


Tar Damage Law.—While a Brooklyn lawyer 
was busily engaged in his library lately, and 
classifying boeks, a green Dutchman came in and in- 
dis a lawyer’s office?” ‘ Yea.” sel 


a lawsuit vot I’m goin’ to git mit Hofferer. I pays 
dollars for dis hat 


dot veller 
er as a two-years-old hat vot ain't one dollar wort, and 
offerer don’t settle mit Rosecrans, den I vill — 


if 
him six dollars for der bat, fifty sents for 


up, und six dollars for dis insult, und eue him for de 
t.” “What had Hofferer to do with it?” “Vy, 
offerer is de veller vot sell him der veesky vot make 
him conuldn’t stand up. But I vill speak mit Hofferer 
vust, und den I vill gone back and speak mit you "bout 
it some more again. 


A noisy Piece or Crocxery—The cup that cheers. 


Ata — lately one of the tlemen 
resent was ed upon for a speech, and is how 


Why is your shadow like false friends ?—Because it 


follows you only in sunshine. 
A chap at Napoleon, Arkan who was drinking at 
a counter, wi being ss tight, after sev- 


succeeded in getting it high enough 
tents down his shit and then set 


‘s good, but a little too mach 


ce, Mr. Bar-keeper. 


California agriculturists are going largely into 
ger. They haven’t got much beyond the first. sy! 
yet, but hope to do so when their plants geraninate. 


The secret of the Massachineetts disgust for liquor- 
Sersey Mehtning, “It's Kavored with ontoms, 
e . itis fav onion 
sna, most harmiess of all, water. No wonder 
that legislators who have been im upon by this 
sort of stuff want it prohibited! 


IRISH PROVERBS. 
By the Cove af Cork. 
Men of straw don’t make the best bricks. 
It’s a narrow bed that has t 


no 
money is sent fi cad. e window, it’s © 


When 
poverty that comes in at the . 
The pig that pleases to live must live to please. 
One man may steal Whanden 
even as much as look at a horse. 
Short rents make long friends—and it holds good 
ually with pe landiord and your clothes. 
™ +e mug of a fool is known by there being nothing 
t ~ 


The man who planted himeelf on his good intentions 
has not yet sprouted. Ge | 


“‘How much better it would have been to have 
shaken hands and allow it was all a mistake!” said a 
Detroit judge. “Then the lion and the lamb would 
have lain down ther, and white-roved peace would | 
have fanned you with her wings and elevated you with 
her smiles of approbation. But no; you went to claw- 
ing and biting and rolling in the mud, and here you 
are. It’s five dollars apiece.” , 


the Indians catch a bald-headed man they cut 
off tie eats to compensate for the loss of scalp, anc it's 
about as well to be scalped. 


A traveler stopping overnight with a Texan farmer 
whose estate’ was — he and miles ta extent. said to 
him, “‘ You must have n life early to accumolate 
such an estate as this?” ‘“‘ Yes,” replied the farmer, 
‘1 began life when I was a mere baby.” 


What relation is bread to a sewing-machine ?—The 
mother. Why the mother ?—Because bread is a neces- 


sity and a sewing-machine is an invention, and neces- — 


sity is the mother of invention. 


As Foote, in the early part of his life, was one night 
walking down a street in the of 


Road, he was accostec, with great civility, by a 
fellow, who asked the way to Tyburn. "ito which 


Foote replied, ‘My ellow, yon have only to 
rob the first n 


perso u meet, ‘h find your 
way easily.” The fellow very heartily theaked him 


for his advice, and Laer a pistol, ordered him to 
deliver his ——— on pain of ha 

out. With this injunction he was te corm ly, 
though to his great mortification, as he lost his money 
and bis jest, and was “tor his unkind reply 


>. 


> 


six 
‘“‘in New York, and fifty zents for bring him up, u € | 
speecher.’ More’n twenty years back I came here a 
poor idiot boy, and now what are I?” 
pour the con- 
| lass down with 
| 
| 
when asked “ the way. 
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massive walls of Kingston Jail. 


cheap rate. 
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* WHAT FOR YOU. KILL DAT JOHN 
CROW ?” 


Tae vuzzard is the-moast effective scavenger | 


known. Its stomach accommodates every thing 
that falls in its way, and it has no fastidious 
tastes to consult. To those familiar with its 
habits, it is no wonder that the streets of most 
tropical towns, despite the untidiness of the peo- 
ple, are free from offal of ev ery description. In 
consequence of its usefulness in this Way, ** John 
Crow,” as it is called by the natives in Jamaica, 
enjoys the protection of the law, and to kill one 
js a serious offense, punishable by fine or impris- 
onment. Hence the dismay of the youthful cul- 
prit in our sketch on page 481. He can’t find 
his tongue to answer the policeman’s question, 
or the angry accusation of the old colored wom- 
an; for he already sees himself atoning for his 
crime by breaking stone under the shadow of the 


a 


THE JUNE-FISH. 


ALTHOUGH the June-fish is said to have a rav- 
enous appetite for human flesh, and to be in the 
habit of indulging its taste upon every opportu- 
nity, it is very popular as an article of food 
among the natives on the coasts of Central and 
South America. Indeed, European palates do 
not object to it when prepared by a skillful cook. 
Unpleasant retiections vanish at the first taste of 
the savory dish, for it must be allowed that it 


' possesses a most delicate flavor. 


When a June-fish is caught there is a jubilee 
among the poorer .classes, for it is sold at a 
Persons of all shades, white, yel- 
low, brown, and black, throng the fish-monger’s 
stand, as shown in our illustration on page 481, 
and hustle and crowd each other in their haste 
to get served. 

Ir ia really worth making a visit to the warerooms of 
Starr & Manrovs, at No. 22 John Street (up stairs), to 
see what marvelously new and lovely effects have been 
prodiced, and are daily producing, by the new appli- 


.cations of chemistry to the goldsmith’s art. One sighs 


to think what miracles of beauty might have been 
wrought with these processes by the great masters of 
Italy and Germany in this art, had they been discov- 
ered three centuries ago. And yet the fountains of 
fancy are by no means exhausted; and there are indi- 
cations in the constantly increasing collection of-which 
we speak that brighten the future with promise. Take 
for example a coffee-pot recently designed and exe- 
cuted by this house for an accomplished virtuoso of 
this city. Never had the mystic and beneficent genie 
of the Arabian berry a fitter habitation. It is almost 
a profanation to speak of this slender, graceful Sara- 
cenic vase as a “‘pot.” Isabella's “pot of basil” was 
less poetic. The delicate and fantastic diapered work 
of the chasing belongs to the best school of Arabesque 
—or, to speak more exactly, of Mauresque—decora- 
tion; and wrought, as it‘s, in three tints of color, it 
gives to the silver almost the rich, subdued effect of the 
rarest Oriental porcelains. When applied to bracelets, 


“brooches, lockets, chatelaines, and the thousand and 


one exquisite adjuncts of a modern lady’s costume, 
which can be made of silver and of gold, these chem- 
ical processes can bring the sheen and shimmer of the 


precio2s metals into hitherto unattainable harmony 


with the most delicate effects of the most etherial hues 
in the daintiest fabrics of the loom. It is hardly an 


_ exaggeration to say that a woman of taste and fancy 


can now match her jewelry not only with her most 
diaphanous and airy as well as with her most sumptu- 
ous robes, but with the seasons of the year, and almost 
with the hours of the day.—[{Com.] 


DISEASES OF THE BLOOD. 


The Blood is the Life.” When this source 
is corrupted, the painful and sorrow-producing 
effects are visible in many shapes. The multi- 
farious forms“in which it manifests itself would 
furm subjects upon which I might write volumes. 
But as all the varied forms of disease which de- 

end upon bad blood are cured, or best treated, 
be such medicines as take up from this fluid and 
excrete from the system the noxious elements, 
it is not of practical importance that I should 
describe each. For instance, medical authors 
describe about fifty varieties of skin disease, but 
as they al) require for their cure very similar 
treatment, it is of no practical utility to know 
just what name to apply to a certain form of 
skin disease, so you know how best to cure it. 
Then again I might go on and describe various 
kinds of scrofulous sores, fever sores, white 
swellings, enlarged glands, and ulcers of vary- 
ing appearance; might describe how virulent 
poison may show itself in various forms of erup- 


-* tions, ulcers, sore throat, bony tumours, etc. ; 


but as all these various appearing manifestations 
of bad blood are cured by a uniform means, I 
deem such a course unnecessary. .Thoroughly 
cleanse the blood, which is the great fountain of 
life, and good digestion, a fair skin, buoyant 
spirits, vital strength, and soundness of consti- 
tution will all return to us. For this purpose 
Dr. Prercr’s Golden Medical Discovery and 
Purgative Pellets are pre-eminently the articles 
needed. They are warranted to cure Tetter, 
Salt-Rheum, Scald Head, St. Anthony’s Fire, 
Rose Rash, or Erysipelas, Ring-Worms, Pim- 
ples, Blotches, Spots, Eruptions, Pustules, Boils, 
Carbuncles, Sore Eves, Rough Skin, Scurf. Scrof- 
ulous Sores and Swellings, Fever Sores, White 
swellings, Tumors, Old Sores or Swellings, Af- 
fections of the Skin, ‘Throat, and Bones, and U1- 
cers of the Liver, Stomach, Kidneys, and Lungs. 


“ADVERTISEMENTS. 


EAFNESS AND CATARRH. —A Lady 
who had suffered for yeurs from Deafness and 
Catarrh was cured by a simple Indian Remedy. Her 
aempathy and gratitude prompt her to send the recipe, 
trees of charge, to any one similarly afflicted. Address 
RS. M. CLARA. LEGGETT, Jersey City, N. J. 


‘groy & Co., 144 Broadway, New 


DR.PIERCE'’S 


Att. EXT. y MEDICA 
DISCOVERY | 


to 
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buncles,. Erysipelas and 

1@ wors rofulous 
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cures all Eiwmors from the worst 
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six warranted to 


CAS SO LINE 


GAS MACHINES, 


suit. 
Hudson River 
Oil Works, 
Office, 120 Maiden Lane. 
on'wice UNIVERSITY. —A 
ry and Co 
Tutors’ dress B ; Tuition, Wash. 
ing. _ Address Por. CHARLES DOLE, Northfield, Vt. 


mail. larged vel also sell the As! 
ve 


ns, weak joints, &c., and Elastic 
NGLISH of 
eir feet ways wear 
Shoes, and none 
CHANNE other. A dark line 
around the sole near the 

Make your dealer get them for you. 
Lovejoy’s New Style 


Belts. Apply to them in person or 
ENGLISH C 
me ag shows where the channel is cut. No more ragged 
* GLASS CUTTER 


can use it 
your ress on receipt 
50 cents stamp by 


ALVAN L. LOVEJOY ¢ 
229 Washington &t., 
Boston, = 


- Delivered on Cars at Shops. 
ae FOOSE & JAYN 
= 109 Liserty Srrzeet, New Yorx. 


HENRY CAPT, 


Watch Manufacturer, | 
GENEVA, 


Has traneferred hie Repair Department to 
L.C. LAMBELET, No. 19 Sohn St., N.Y. 
New address will be advertised as soon as we re-open. 


PARASOLS 
Rlecant Goods! Novel Styles!’ 


MILLER, Manuracturer, 


6th Ave,, cor. 22d St. 1125 Broadway, 
bet. 25th & 26th Sts. 


REPAIRING AND COVERING. 


PERFECTION! . 


BOKER’S BITTERS. 


Beware of Counterfeits. 


—-—- 


PECK & SNYDER’S 


ENCYCLOPZDIA of Base-Ball and all OUT and IN- 
DOOR Sports and Games. One hundred and fifty colored 
Iliustrations. Price 10c. Address 126 Nassau St., N. Y. 


STEWART'S 
MANTELS 


QHORT-HAND WITHOUT A MAS- 
TER, by which the art of takin 

Speeches, trials, &c. may be attain rs. 

oo postpaid, for 25 cents, by HAPPY URS 


COMPANY, No. 1 Chambers Street, New York. 


HAW ATENT FOUNTAIN PEN SAVES 1-3 TIME. HOLDER FI 
LEN, THE agrmny AL & ONLY MAKER OF THIS PEN. BY MA Gos nen 
STAMP vor CIRCULARS. GEO. F. HAWKES, 66 NASSAU eT. 


SIX BRILLIANT OROIDE WATCH- 
for Six Chains, $9. Sent C.O. D 
E. SMITH 835 Broadway, N. 


THE TOLL-GATE! Prize Picture sent tree! An in- 
fous gem ! 50 
Address, with stamp, £°C. ABBEY, 


LAST CHAN CE 
AN EASY FORTUNE! 


FIFTH AND LAST GIFT CONCERT 


IN AID OF THE 


PUBLIC LIBRARY OF KY. | 


JULY 31st, 1874. 


LIST OF GIFTS. 
One Grand Cash Gift - - = $250,000 


One Grand Cash Gift - - =- 100,000 
One Grand Cash Gift - - - 75,000 
One Grand fash Gift - - - 50,000 
@ne Grand Cash Gift - - - 25,000 


5 Cash Gifts, $20,000 each, 1 00,000. 
15 Cash Gifts, 10,000 each, 150,000 


20 Cash Gifts, 5,000 each, 100,000 

25 Cash Gifts, 4,000 each, 100,000 

30 Cash Gifts, 3,000cach, 90,000 

50 Cash Gifts, 2,000 each, 100,000 
100 Cash Gifts, 1,000 each, 100,000 
240 Cash Gifts, §00 each, 120,000 
500 Cash Gifts, 100 each, 50,000 
19,000 Cash Gifts, 50 each, 950,000 


Grand Total 20,000 Gifts, all Cash, $2,500,000 


PRICE OF TICKETS. 
Whole Tickets, - - = 
Malwes <- .* 
Tenths,oreach Coupon - - 
11 Whole Tickets for = = = 
22 1-2 Tickets for - = = 

For Tickets or information, 
A 


THO. E. BRAMLETTE, 
Agent and Manager, 
Luszary Lovisvitzz, Kr. 


GRANDE MAISON 


6 BOULEVARD DES CAPUCINES, 


PARIS. 


Manufacturers of 


TABLE & HOUSE LINEN, 
MUSLIN CURTALNS, 
LADIES’ OUTFITS, 
GENTLEMEN’S SHIRTS, 
COSTUMES. 


VA RIES 


That splendid New Field Game go created aon 
an excitement wil 


where, 
in of 8 et st #100, at $500, 00, 


rules 


and full description, free to any one, on lication. 
WEST & LEE Woreester, Mase. 


Harper's Language Series. 


. LANGUAGE PRIMER: being Begin- 
ners’ Lessons in Grammar and Composition. 
By Swryton, A.M., Professor of 
the English Language in the University of 
California. (Jn Press.) 


II. LANGUAGE LESSONS: an Intro- 
ductory Grammar and Composition for In- 
termediate and Grammar Grades. By Wi- 
Swinton. 12mo, Flexible Cloth, 50 
cents. 


III. SCHOOL COMPOSITION: being 
Advanced Language Lessons for Grammar- 
Schools. By Wiitiam Swixrox. 12mo, 
Flexible Cloth, 50 cents. 


IV. PROGRESSIVE GRAMMAR OF 
THE ENGLISH TONGUB: based on 
the Results of Modern Philology. By Wi1- 
‘Liam Swinton. 12mo, Flexible Cloth, 75 
cents. 


Published by HARPER & BROTHERS, New York. 


A Full Descriptive Circular of Lan- 
GUAGE Series sent on ¢ on application. 


GRAND BIBLE COMBINATION 


Represents in One Handsome Prospect 

pa per, printing, illustrations, styles of binding | ae 
Illustrated Explanatory Bible Brown's Self-Inter- 
Bible German proved 
rman and English Catholic Bibles FIVE of the 
Finest and most Salable Bibles ever offered to 
the American people. Full of Helpful and Ex- 

OHN 

POTTER = co. Publishers, 


GEO. W. READ & CO., 


AND VENEER. SCUTTING MILL, 
186 to 200 LEWIS ST., foot 5th & 6th Sta, E. R,, N.Y. 
on hand FULL STOCK of SEASONED 
HARD-WOOD LUMBER 
AND CHOICE FIGURED VENEERS. 


The LARGEST STOCK! The GREAT- 
VARIETY! The Lowest Prices! 
for Catalogue and Price-List. 
Orders promptly and faithfully executed. 
“The LITTLE MONITOR” SE WING-MACHINE 
The Greatest 
Achievement of the 


Age. No Shuttle, 

no Bobbin, no re- 
of Thread. 
_Uses the Commer. 


Stitch,” and the 
Ornamental Ca- 
mumble Stitch.” Lib- 
Discounts to 

‘and reliable 
Send for 


DULAMEY &00.,760 Broadway, City. 


GO, 


Manufacturers and Proprietors of the 


Walking 


TREADLE 


Se wily Machines, 


PATENT,” 


hysicians, as removing the — 
P e ‘Machine, and 
ercise. 


rest to the body. It is simple, strong, and silent. 
LOVEJOY’S METALLIC 

WEATHER 

the 


m St., Boston. 


‘THREE SPLENDID COLLECTIONS 
OF BOUND MUSIC. 


GAN AT HOME! 


¢ 


GEMS OF STRAUSS. 


All the best Strauss Music. 


MUSICAL TREASURE. 


Contains a large number of exceedingly well chosen 
ieces, vocal and instrumental. ig RA of each book, 
in Boards ; $8.00 in Cloth ; $4.00 Gilt. 


OLIVER DITSON & CO., CHAS. H. & COo., 
Boston. . 714 Broadway, N. Y. 


Hussey’s National Cottage 
ry Architecture. 
— New & 


WARD’S ORKING WINGS, 


MONCKTON’S NATIONAL } sxx 
STAIRBUILDER. 

CARPENTER and JOINER.) Po*psid. 

Orange Judd Company, 245 Broadway, N.Y. 


The best and cheapest Paint in the 
werld for Iron, Tin or — For sale by 
the Trade ALLIC 


g 


an 

against imitations of our PaIntT. 
All genuine PRINCE'S METALLIC PAINT will 
bear our name and trade mark on each and every 


ECONOMY! UTILITY !! 
8a" Ink for 100 years from the 


MAGIC INKSTAND, 


Without refilling. An 
postpaid, on ressigt of of $2, by 


os .—A case of either Diabetes, Gravel, In- 
flamma 


tion of Kidneys and Bladder, rT, or Brick 
that “‘ Constitution Water” will not 
by all druggists. 


cure. For 
Great Excitement !—Needle- Thim- 
bles. ane rapidly made. ents wanted ev- 
ery where. Profits immense. Write at once. 


W. P. SLENSBY., 50 Grand Street, N. Y. 
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AX IMPROVED. 
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statio heel and alternate toe motion give perfect 
. A , little lady appears in fair the man 
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STATUARY. 


Hide-and-Seek 
—Whoop 

A new design for the 
lawn. Guaranteed to stand 
the weather. Figure life- 
size. Vase of iron for earth 
and flowers. 

ice $50. Cast-iron 
Pedestal, $15. 


lawn subjects, to 
JOHN BOGERS, 


Cut Paper Patterns 
LADIES’ AND CHILDREN'S SUITS 
HARPER’S BAZAR. 


These Patterns are Granen ro Fir any Figure, and 


are flted with the greatest accuracy, 80 as to be ad- 
justed by the most inexperienced. Printed Direc- 


tions accompany each Pattern. The bust measure | 


is taken for Ladies by passing a tape around the body 
under the arms, across the largest part of the shoulder 
blades, and two inches above the fullest part of the 
chest; and for Children, straight around the body 
under thearms. 

. "The following Patterns are now ready: 


Vol. V. 


LADY’S SACQUE WRAPPER................ No. 


Q 
LADY’S LINGERIE (Dressing Sacque, Corset 


Che 
LADY’ POSTILION.BAS UE WRAPPER.. 
ALBERT VICTOR SULT (for boy 


GENT LING (French Yoke 


Grecian Bertha, Trained Over-skirt, and 


— eeee 


Vol. V1. 
DOLMAN VES VEST-POLONAISE STREET SUIT = ¢ 
TIGHT BASQUE, with Apron-front, nee 


skirt, Low-Necked Over Bretelle 
(for 


eee 


FRONT DOUBLE: BREASTED 
LONAISE WALKING SUIT............... 
GABRIELLE POLONAISE WALKING SUIT. * 
POLONAISE WALKING 8S 


DOUBLE - BREASTED JOCKEY meget 


ck sod uare Fron 
GDOUBLE- 
INGOTE, with French Round Skirt......... ” 
SINGLE-BREASTED BASQUINE, with Short 
DOUBLE-BREASTED PLAIN BASQUE, with 
Apron Front and Square Back Over-skirt and 


Long Walking 


Slee 

TIGHT. FITTING: RED- 

INGOTE HOUSE DRESS................. 
BOY’S WARDROBE, Sack easel with Cape, 

Jacket, Vest, Knee Pantaloons, and ee 

erbockers (for boy from 4 to 9 years old) .. 

Vol. VII. 

YOUTH'S WARDROBE, Sack Overcoa t, Dou- 
. ble-Breasted English Walking Coat, Double- 
Breasted Vest, and Suspen or Pantaloons 
(for oom from 8 to 15 years old)............ = 43 


KIN 
ma TROIS POLONAISE WALKING 


skirt and F 

MEDICIS SACQU 
mi-Train 

MEDICIS BASQU A Front Over- 

VALOIS DEMI-P LONAT E WALKING SUIT 
LADY’S RIDING HABIT (Postillion Basque 

BELTED BASQUE, with Long Apron and Demi- ; 


GIRL’S BASQUE, with Apron Front Over-skirt, 
and Skirt (for girl from 4 to 13 years old)... “ 2% 
The Publiehers will eend either | mail, 
nan a on receipt of TWENTY-FIVE CENTS. Nine 
tterns will be sent for $200. No patterns 
or exchanged. 
In ordering, please 
taining Suit, and send Bust Measure. Dealers supplied 
at the usual discount. 


HARPER & BROTHERS, New York. 
we canigell First 


ou ask WHY 
Class 7 Octave Pianos for 
. We answer—Itcosts less than os 


Price 5290, 
=a 


cular, in which we refer to over kera, 
&c. (some of whom you may w), using our Pianos, 
in 44 States and Territories. Please state where saw 


8. Piano 10 Broadway, Y. 


LIVINGSTONE IS DEAD. 


For 30 years millions have intently watched his 
heroic struggles, and now rly desire the Come 
plete Li e-History of this world-renowned hero, 
which unfolds — the curiosities and wealth of a won- 
derful coun It is just ready. One agent sold 184 
in six days. address UBBARD 
BROS., either Philadelphia, Boston, or Cincinnati,O. 


STATIONERY. Send 25 cents for sample 
package with terms to Agents, to 
BRIDE, 767 Broadway, New York. 


- Inclose 10 cents for Tilus- | 
trated — and Price- | 
List, and ea of | 


212 Fifth Avenue, New York. 


88 88 Bes 


the Number of paper con- | 


C.0.D. by Express. Send stam 


Imitation Silver Watches, American Style. 


8 ounces $18 each, 6 oz. $15, 5 oz. $13, 4 oz. $10. 


heavy 8 Silver Watches. Vest Chains, $2, $3, 
te to all for Circular. 
COLLINS METAL WA 


x 3696, s* Imitation Goid Watches, see last 


Samples from 


‘Save Fi ‘ifty Dollars 


THE. NEW y FLORENCE. 


’ PRICE, $20 below ) any other first-class 
VALUE, $30 above Sewing- Machine. 


: SAVED, $50 by buying the Florence. 


Florence S.-M. Co., Mass. 
x or, 39 ork. 


PORTABLE 


Soda Fountains | — 


$40, $50, $75, & $100. 
GOOD, DURABLE, AND CHEAP. 
ped 7. W. OBA Use. 


PMAN & 
ew Bend for 


20th THOUSAND al hem Wanted for 


finely illas- 


valuable hist 
all. Address DUSTIN, GILMAN 


Important to American Trav- 
ellers in Europe. 


HAPPER & BROTHERS, New York, 
Have Just Published 
A REVISED AND ENLARGED EDITION OF 


Harper’s Guide - Book 


FroR 


Travellers in Europe and the Kast. 


ESPECIALLY ADAPTED TO 
AMERICAN TOURISTS. 
WITH OVER 100 MAPS AND PLANS OF CITIES. 
By W. PEMBROKE FETRIDGE, 


‘| Author of “Harper's Phrase - Book,” and “History of 
Parise Commune.” 


the Rise and Fall of the Paris 
In Three Volumes, 12mo, Full Leather, Pocket- 
Book Form, $3 per Volume. / 


VOL. I. VOL. II. VOL. III. 

Great Britain, Germany, Switzerland, 
Ireland, France, Egypt, | Tyrol, Denmark, 
Belgium, — Norway,Sweden, 
and Holland. Turkey, & Greece. | Russia, & Spain, 


Or, the Three Vols. in one, similar Binding, $7. 


The object of this work is to give a distinet and 
clear outline, or a skeleton tour, through the different 


| cities and places of interest in Europe and the East ; 


the names of the principal works of art by the leading 
masters in all the galleries; the fees expected by the 
different custodians; the names and charges of the 
principal hotels; the cost of travelling the different 
routes, and the time employed ; all the items in ref- 
erence to the transportation of luggage, and the in- 
numerable smal! charges which tend to swell the ac- 
count of travelling expenses. With this single vol- 
ume the tourist may travel comfortably without a 
courier, at a saving of twenty-five per cent. in expen- 
ses, and unincumbered with a library of guide-books 
costing from $60 to $70, in addition to the charges 
upon: their weight. Those who have been in Europe, 
and those who can not go to Europe, will both find in 
thie work a fund of entertainment; the first to read 
up and remember what they have seen, and the second 


what they ought to have seen. - 
| FROM THE U. & MINISTER TO GREECE. 


(Late U. &. General at Paris.) 
65 Ror pe Par, 10, 1873. 
My Dear Mr. Fetetnee: 

I have received and examined with lively interest 
the new and extended edition of your extremely val- 
unable ‘‘ Hand-Book for Travellers in Europe and the 
East.” You have evidently spared no time or pains 


in consolidating the results of your wide travel, your. 


great experience. You succeed in presenting to the 
traveller the most valnable guide and friend with 


| which I have the good fortune to be acquainted. With 


the warmest thanks, I beg yon to receive the most 
cordial congratulations of yours, very faithfally, 
Joun Merepiru Reap, Je. 
W. Pemsroxe Ferauiner, Esq. 


& Brorures will send the above work 


ay mall, © 
States or Great Britain, on receipt of the price. 


AGENTS, SEND FOR CIRCULAR AND TERMS 


WILD LIFE rae FAR WEST! 


80 years’ adventures with I 
ive. Wiser, Waterman, & Eaton, Hartford, Conn. 


+ EACH WEEK. ts wanted. Particulars 


J. WOR 


= 


& CO., St. Louis, Mo. 


g 5 at home. Terms free. Address 


vson & Co., Portland, Maine. 


Be Agents are now want- 
ia ed to canvass for two 
ee of the most desirable 

the The 


lara, 
4.Conn. 


*| Profitable Employment. 


Work for Everybody. Good Wages. 
Permanent Employment. Men & Women 


2500 A YEAR 
ovr aplendid 
COMBINATION PROSPECTUS. 


egy 50 different books, wanted in every fam- 
wanted in every County and Town in the 
a to make a permanent business on these 


SALES SURE AND PROFITS LARGE. 


Complete outfit sent, postpaid, on receipt of $1 50, en- 
abling you to commence at once. For outfit and full 
address JOHN E & CO., 


Publishers, Philadelphia, 


j 


pub 

CYCLOP EDIA of “pibiteal, 

l, and Eeclesiastic- 
ar by M TOOK AND 
Srrone, five volumes of which are now 
ready. nd the Proceedings of 
the Sixth General Conference 
of the Evangelical Alliance. 
To experienced and successful Canvas- 
sers the Subscriber offers liberal induce- 
ments. §#~ For further particulars in- 
quire of or address 


Avery Bill, 


Care Harper & Brothers, New York. 


AGENTS WANTED. _GRAND 
of Ww 25,000 


clopedia of Things Worth Ksowing. 
wants supplied. All you to at Farm- 
ing, Gardening, Mechanics, usekeep: 

e Popular Family Bible Dic. 
tionary, and 500 illustrations. e handsomest 
Bible made. The See. A 
volume for évery home. circ ae, 

MILLER’S BIBLE AND PU LISHING HOUSE, 
1102 & 1104 Sansom Street, Philadelphia, Pa. 


Machine ever invented. JOH 
Boston, Mass.; New York City; Pitteb 
Pas Louisville, Ky., or St. Louis, 
OW to panies lenty of money with on! One Dol- 
Hs ars, address 


GEORGE E ROLL. ¢ 648 Broadway, New York. 


$10 A DAY. Employment for all. Patent Novel- 
ties. Geo. L. & Co., 119 Nassau St., N. Y. 
up expressly for Ama- 
TYPE. teur Printers New England 
8t., Boston, Mass. "Blea pt or specimen 
$ 18 EACH WEEK to active AGENTS. 
COWG 
WANTED. Samples sent 
Two new articles, salable as 
$6 é MONTH maile honestly with Stencil and 
-Check outfits. Catalogue and —— 
free. 8. M. SPENCER. 117 Hanover St., Boston 
HARPER'S MAGAZINE, WEEKLY, and BAZAR. 

One f 
PREPAID, to ony Sut Subscriber in the 
on receipt of Four Dollars by the Publishers. 

Harper's Magazine, Harrer’s Weexty, and Harrer’s 
postage ie megs by the Subscriber at the office 
where received 
An Extra Copy of either the Magazine, WRrex1y, or 


Something new and reliable. Write at once. 
& CO., Kalamazoo, Michigan. 

flour. Addon RELY H. WHITE, Newark, New Jersey. 
of either will be sent for one year. Bae gong 
ited States, 

Bazar, for one year, $10 00: or any two for $7 00: 
Bazar will be aupplied gratis for every Club of Five 


ye me oa at $4 00 each, in one remittance; or, Siz 


Sor a 00, without extra copy: postage 
at the offices where received. 

The Postage within the United States is for the 
Magazine 24 cents a year, for the Weexty or Bazar 
20 cents a year, payable yearly, semi-yearly, or quar- 
_— at the office where received. Subscriptions from 

he Dominion of Canada mnet be accompanied with 
cents additional for the MaGazinr, or 20 for 
the Weexty or Bazar, to prepay the U.S. . 

The Volumes of the Macazink commence witt the 
Nombers for June and December of = ach year. Sub- 
scriptions may commence with any Number. When 
no time is specified, it will be understood that the 
subscriber wishes to in with the first Number of 
the current Volume, and back Numbers will be sent 
accordingly. 

The Volumes of the Werxty and Bazar commence 
with the year. When no time is specified, it will be 
understood that the subscriber wishes to commence 
with the Number next after the receipt of his order. 

In remitting by mail, a Post-Office Order or Draft 
payable to the order of Harrer & Brotuers is prefer- 
able to Bank Notes, since, should the Order or Draft 
be lost or stolen, it can be rengwee without loss to 
the sender. 


FoR Apverrisine 1n Hagrer’s anp 
Harrer’s Bazar. 
Hi "s Weekly. —Inside Pages, $200 per Line; 
Outside Page, $4 00 per Line—each insertion. 
Harper's Bazar.—$1 00 per Line; Cuts and Display, 
$1 25 per Line—each insertion. 
% HARPER & BROTHERS, New York. 


HARPER & BROTHERS 
SPRING BOOK: LIST. 


I. 

SCHWEINFURTH’ S HEART OF AFRICA. The 
Heart of Africa; or, Three Years’ Travels and Ad- 
ventures in the Unexplored Regions of the Centre 
of Africa. From 1868 to 1871. By Dr.Grore Sonwein- 
rurts. Translated by Errex E. Feewre. With ap 
Introduction by Reaper. 
about 130 Woodcuts from 


and with Two Maps. 2 voils., Cloth, 


II. 
FIVE-MINUTE an Pa WITH YOUNG WOMEN, 
and Certain Other P By Dio Lewt Author 
of “Our Gir 12mo, Cloth, $1 


ITT. 
NORTHERN ANDO THE SAND- 
WICH ISLAND By Cuarurs Norpnorr, Author 
of “‘ California: tor Health, Pleasure, and Resldenge,” 
&c., &e. Profusely Illustrated. S8vo, Cloth 


IV, 

A FAST LIFE ON THE “MODERN HIGHWAY ; 
Being a Glance into the Railroad World from a 
New Point of View. By Josera Illas- 
trated. 12mo, Cloth, $1 50; Paper, $1 00. 


v. 

THE DOCTRINE OF EVOLUTION : Its Data, its 
Principles, its Speculations, and its Theistic Bear- 
ings. By Atexanper Wrvoustt, LL.D., Chancellor 
of Syracuse a bogs? of “Sketches of Cre- 
an ysiography gan, &c. 

Cloth, $1 00. 


VL 

ANNUAL RECORD OF SCIENCE AND INDUS- 
TRY FOR 1873. Prepared by F. 
Barn, Assistant-Secretary of Smithsonian In- 
stitution. With the Assistance of some of the most 
Eminent Men of Science in the United States. Large 
1zmo, over 800 pa Deak Cloth, $2 00. (Uniform with 
the for 18Ti and 1872.) The Three 
Vv postage prepaid, on receipt of 


VII. 

THE OFFICE AND DUTY OF A CHRISTIAN 
PASTOR. Srzpuzn H. Tyne, D.D., Rector of 
St. George’s Charch in the City of New York. Pub- 
lished at the F'theo of the Students and Faculty of 
the School of logy in the Boston University. 


12mo, Cloth, $1 


THE NEW NOVELS 


PUBLISHED 


HARPER & BROTHERS, New York. 


Anthony Trollope’s Lady Anna. 8vo, Paper, 50 cents. 
Benedict’s John Name. 8vo, Paper, 
$1 00; Cloth, $1 


Victor Hugo’s Sinety-Taree. 12mo, Cloth, $1 75 ; Svo, 
Paper, 75 cents. 


‘Talbot's Through Fire and Water. Illustrated. Svo, 


Paper, 25 cents. 

Colonel Dacre. the Author of “Caste.” Svo, Pa- 
per, 50 cents. . 

Bulwer's Parisiane. Illustrated. 12mo, Cloth, $1 50; 
8vo, Paper, $1 00. 

Anthony Trollope’s Redux. Illustrated. 8vo, 
Paper, $1 25; Cloth, $1 7 

The Blue Ribbon. By the of “St. 8,” 
“ Jeanie’s Quiet Life,” Meta’s Faith,” 8vo, 
Paper, 50 cents. 

**Ship Ahoy!” Tllustrated. Svo, Paper, 40 cents. 

Jeaffreson's Lottie Darling. 8vvo, Paper, 75 cents. 

— > Braddon’s Publicans and Sinners. 8vo, Paper, 

cents. 
Black's A Princess of Thule. 8vo, Paper, 75 cents. 


Adolphus Trollope’s Diamond Cut Diamond. 12ma, 


Cloth, $1 25. 


Wilkie Novels. (Harper’s Lib ) 
ae ready: The New Magdalen.—The Woman in 
Whi Mise Finch.— Man and Wife. 
Dead’ ‘Secret. —Basil.—Hide-and-Neek.—The Médh- 
stove.—_No Name.—Armadale.— Queen of Hearts. 
With Illustrations. 12mo, Cloth, 
volumes will be issned shortly. 


Hanren & Bnoruens will send either of the above 
works by mail, postage prepaid, to any part of the 
United States, on receipt of the 


Harper's mailed free in receipt of 
Siz Cents in postage stamps. , 


HARPER & BROTHERS, 
Fraxkiin Square, N. Y. 


HOTOGRAPHS 
IN COLORS. 


and Black. Teachers, 


Blue, Green, flate, Purple, 


get it to show ‘to your pupils; fathers, A +e it for on 
children; ladies, get it for amusement this summer in 
pa country. an be rey in apy room. Negative 


with directions, sent on om 
of $1 00. . Harvie, Cambridgeport, Mase. 


PRINTING. ' 


SELF-ANKING PRESS 


ew and valuable busi- 
Jor af toe, Cults, doc 


Golding @& Co., 14 Kilby st., Boston, 
wanted. Ladies’ Combina- 
Fr tion Needle- Book, with Chromoa. Send 
stamp. Dran & Co., New — — 

at AGENTS’ PROFIT 
Biz 6 prove it, or fortelt New New 1 
Address 


Samples sent 
. CHIDEST 267 New York. 
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structions how to get rich, pos CITY 
NOVELTY CO., 108 South ‘8th 8 Phila. Pa. 
and know if 
Claim is patentable, before money. Address 
SECURITY PATENT AG NCY. asutneton, D. C. 
or worhen. $84 
a week or orfeited. 
Write at once to F F. M. REED, Righth 8t., 


Yearly to Agents. 54 new articles and 
$2400 


$20 & CO., St. Louis. Ma. 


50 each. Other 


9 j 
me 
4 irst order.d, first served. NO 
A 335 
EN Order six, and you get jhe 7th 4 
£ 

en) — 
+ | wanted. Full particulars free. Address - | 
W.A, Henderson &Co.,Cloveland,0., or8t. Louis, Mo 
+t: 
| @ 
OUKET. SENT PUSTFAID, POR CTR. IF IX 
DOUBT, SER VIEWS OF THE PRESS SENT WITH B PREE 
HALE, KILBURN & CO. 48 & 60 N. 6th St. Phila. Pa. 
| | 
| 
HIGHLAND SUIT (for boy from 2to5 years old) “* 89 
BASQUE, with Grecian Cape, Open-front Over- | 
89 
| 
“ 60 | 
| 
| 
| 
PLEATED WAIST WALKING SUIT......... ; 
| 
| 
. 18 | 
| 
> 
| 

| { whom mak 
100 per ct. profit. We have | \ 

. . no Agents, bat ship direct to fami- 
10e, 
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ate “s 
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THE LAST BUFPALO. 


| 
| 


UncLe Sam (as Lord Dundreary). “This is one of those things that no fellow can find out.” 
‘Some honest people are at a loss to-day whether to consider this (Senate Finance Fat a 


swindle or a product of stupid ignorance, and are taking time to make up their Pr by 
But there is no doubt that the majority of the Senate mean mischief b 


that 
Evening Post. 


“ The chief financial —— of Europe published the Bill that President Grant vetoed ‘as 


a curiosity.’ But the vetoed Bill, in com 
common sparrow to the dodo."—N. Y. Tri 


arison with that of yesterday’s creation, is as the 
e, May 15. 


WOOD BROTHERS’ C0. 


Offer a handsome assortment of Superior 


‘Cabriolets, Victorias, T Carts, 


and Pony Phaetons, 
OF THEIR OWN UNRIVALED MANUFACTURE, 


FROM NEW DESIGNS, 
At a LARGE DISCOUNT from former prices. 


-Wareraoms, 740 Broadway, New York. 


THE BEST 
IN THE 


WORLD! 


BLATCHLEY’S 
Horizontal 
ICE-CREAM 
FREEZER 
(Tingley’s Patent) 
For Saloons, Ho- 
tele, Ice-Cream 
Manufacturers, or 
Families. 


The closed Head will eave Toe enongh in one season 
to for the Machine. e req a 

Pte freeze.’ Sizes, 3 to 40 quarts. For sale by the 
= generally. 


u want the BEST, <o~ for BLATCH- 
LEYS FREEZER. 
town, send direct to 
CHAS. G. BLATCHLEY, Manufacturer, 
506 Commerce Street, ‘Philadelphia, ‘Pa. 


RENCE BROTHERS CO., 


not for sale in your 


BANKEKS AND BROKERS, 


‘a No 16 WALL STREFT, NEW YORK 


FISHERMEN! 


TWINES AND NETTING, 


MANUFACTURED BY 


WM. E. HOOPER & SONS, 
Ey” Send for Price-List. 


Baltimore, Md. 


BASE BALL 


CLUBS. 
forms, &c., before purchasing elsewhere 
WARD B. SNYD R, 60 Nassan St., N. ¥. 


Send for my Illustrated Price-List of Uni- 


THE IMPROVED 


GOODENOUGH HORSE-SHOE 


All fitted and punched ready for use. Breeder, 
every Farmer, every Horse-owner hid on own Farrier. 
Ne more Quarter Cracks, no more Corns, no Foot 
Ailments. Send for DESCRIPTIVE CIRCULARS 
to Box 3044, Post-Office, New | York. 


AT SARATOGA SPRINGS. 


GRAND UNION HOTEL, 
BRESLIN, PURCELL, & CO., Proprietors, 
Will open June 1, at popular prices. $21 per week for 


dune; vag per week for J uly col August. 
Rooms can be en at the Metropolitan Hotel or 
Gilsey House, New York City. 


School Apparatus 


ILLU PRICED MANUALS 
in four parts, v ist, MaruxematioaL; 24, Optica. 
InsTRUMENTS; 3d, Macto Lantern; ; 4th, anv 
Arrazarcs. Mailed to ad for 10 cts. 

JAMES W. Qu 


each. & CO., 
601 601 Broadway, N. ¥.3 984 Chestnut St, adelphia. 


HERRINGS SAFES 


FOR OFFICES, FOR BANKS, FOR DWELLINGS, 
FOR STORES, FOR EVERY BODY. 


Herrings & Farrel, 


251 and 252 Broadway, N. Y¥. 


Hose Pipe—Patented.—A sprinkier, 

jet and stop-cock combined, having bo separate pieces 
to lose or to 
bw off or 
the 


or 
cheapest pipe in the e Price,to fit 
hose, taper hand-pipe, $3.00. with straight ae 
$2.50. A sample sent free to any address on receipt 
Kept by leading Beware of infringe- 
ts. Address, 8. J. Wassup, 319 State St. 


WATSON’S. 


AMERICAN HOME GARDEN. 


AMERICAN HOME GARDEN: being Prin- 
ciples and Rules for the Culture of Vegetables, 
Fruits, Flowers, and Shrubbery. To which 
are added Brief Notes on Farm Crops, with 
a Table of their Average Product and Chem- 


ical Constituents. By ALEXANDER WATSON. 


- With Several Hundred Illustrations. 12mo, 


Cloth, $2 00. 
ts, in a digested and plata 


author here presen 
form, such directions and ~ ormation as will, 
plied, enable every one. who has a 
the home-table with its pleasant and healthfu 
ucts at the least possible outlay of labor and e 
. and add choice fruits and flowers to the family s 


PUBLISHED BY HARPER & BROTHERS, New Senn: ‘ 


ea Harper & Brorurns will send the above wor 
on receipt of the price. 


ELS! 


ASBESTOS ROOF COATING, ASBESTOS AND MARINE PAINTS, ASBESTOS 
BOILER FELTING, ASBESTOS BOARD and PAPER, SHEATHING FELTS. ASBESTOS, dic. 


Highest Premium Medal Awarded by American Institute, 


CEMENT, ASBESTOS 


terials are prepared ready for uae, and are put up for shipment to all parts of the 


Pamphlets, Price-Lists, 


world. Send fo 
LIBERAL INDUCEMENTS TO GENERAL MERCHANTS “AND. DEAL RS. 


HW. JOHNS, 87 Maiden Lane, 


for Spring in all New Fabrics, 


Don't shoot, my good fellow! 
in peace.” 


Here, take my ‘robe,’ save your ammunition, and let me 


$5, $10, $12, $15, 
$20, to $80. 


Colors, and Mixtures, | 


SREEMAN & BURB’S 


$15, $20. $30, $35, $50, $60, 
The stock for the present season is of unparalleled extent, and ~ 
ombraces sil the most fashionsble styles for _all 

at Moderate. .Prices.... 


CLOTHING WAREHOUSES, 
138 and 140 Fulton ‘alton Ste; New York. Oo 


ORDERS s BY MAIL. 


Self-Measure, of which thousands avail themselves, 
. enables parties in all parts of the country to order direct from 
‘ them, nd the certainty of receiving the most Perfect Fit Attainable. 


[18 
wow 


SLIAG SLOG 


NEW SYSTEM for 


~ RULES FOR SELF-MEASURE, Samples of Goods, Illustrated Rook of Fash- 


ions, and Prices Sent Free on application. 


prepared by unknown brains. 


arden to 


TWO IMPORTAN a BOOKS. 


Motley's Life and Death of John of Barneveld. 


_ Life and Death of John of Barneveld, Advocate of Holland. With a View of the Primary - 
Causes and Movements of “The Thirty Years’ War.” By JoHn LorHrop MOTLEY, D.C.L., 
Author of “The Rise of the Dutch Republic,” “History of the United Netherlands,” &c. | 


With Ilustrations. 
Republic” and “‘ United Netherlands.”) 


‘“‘The greatest men are not always those whom the 


world considers such. To the world, which judges 


only by what it sees, the greatest are the most success- 


ful. History is a stage where he who is most applaud- 
ed is the best actor. That many of the player 

erally the royal ones, are puppets, the spectators do 
not perceive. The wires by which they are moved are 
in unseen hands; the parts which they perform are 


selves that jt is they who govern their subjects, and 


famous captains that it is they who win battles; but 


they are mistaken. It is the favorite whom the king 


gen- 


Kings flatter them- 


In Two Volumes. 8yo, Cloth, 87 oo. .(Uniform wen Motley’s “ Dutch 


takes to his arms, the priest to whom he confesses his 
secrets, the statesman who forwards, as he fancies, his 
royal intentions. These are the real ralers of mankind, — 
and their influence is still unshaken. It was para- 
mount in the Europe of the sixteenth and seventeenth 
centuries, the Europe of Philip. the Second, Henry the - 
Fourth, Elizabeth and James, and—John of Barne- 
veld. Spain had its Duke of Lerma, France its Sully, 
England its Cecil and: Walsingham, and the Nether- 
lands their John of Barnéveid. If he was not the 
greatest man of his time, no map was greater, though 
one was trees fortunate because more unscrupulous.” 


‘Schweinfurth’s. Heart: of Africa. 


The Heart of Africa; or, Three Yeats’. Travels and Adventures in the Unexplored Regions 


of the Centre of Aftics. ° From 1868 to ‘1871. ° 


‘By Dr. GeorG SCHWEINFURTH. Trans- 


lated by ELLEN E. FRewer. With an Introduction by Winwoop READE. [Illustrated by 
about 130 Woodcuts from nae made by the Author, and ‘with Two Maps. 2 vols., 


8vo, Cloth, $8 oo. 


The three great-features of Sch 
first, his great contributions to the hydrography of 
Central Africa; next, his rediscovery of the Pygmies 
— always thought fabulous when mentioned In the 


pages of Herodotus and the old poets; and thirdly; |. 


the dreadful but useful light which he throws on the 
slave-hunting system and the work begun for the 
Egyptian government by Sir Samnel Baker.’ Alto- 
gether, the jourtiey which we have cited is a most 
memorable contribution to the work of African dis- 
covery, and proves more than ever what a rich and 
splendid land it is which awaits the life and: light of 
knowledge around those magnificent sweet-water seas 
of the “ Heart of ‘Africa.”— London Telegraph. 

All persons who are really interested in Africa— 
and in the present day their name is legion—should 
contrive to devote themselves to an attentive perusal 
of ‘‘The Heart of Africa.”—Literary World, London. 

' Dr. Schweinfurth has unquestionably taken. rank 
as a leading African explorer, and the present work 
more than justifies the position assigned him by sci- 
entific men. Few greater books of travel have been 
written in our day.—Globe, London. 


book sre, 
terests of Dr, Schweinfurth himself hew much interest- 
‘ing matter he has collected; and to-how many different 

tastes his book will appeal.—Pall Mall Gazette, London. 


.of the main purpose of his exp 


Tt may 1magined froma the. maltiferions in- 


We have héré the matured résults of an accom- 
plished man of science, who comibines all tie qualities. 


of a good traveler with the power of conveying to 
others the rich stores of information he has collected _ 
and classified in a very agreeable form.—Ocean High- 


ways, London. 

‘Dr. Schweinfarth has arrived fresh from the can- 
nibals of Monbuttoo with human skulls and bones al- 
most warm from the sancepans of the savages. He 
can even describe the sauces which these gourmands 
use in their dainty dishes.—Nature, London. _ 

Dr. Schweinfurth adds to the accuracy and perspicac- 
ity of the trained scientific mind a charming style, 
admirably rendered by the translator, Which carries 
one along throagh the record of his observations and 
many-sided intelligence, and information by whose 
extent he only is mee oS and guided by true 
German thoroug London. 


PUBLISHED BY HARPER & BROTHERS, New York. 


va Harper & BROTHERS wil! send either of the above works by mail, postage prepaid, to any. 
part of the Cmttos States, on receipt of the price. 
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Bise for Cir- 
‘. Business Men do their own Printing and Ad- 
vertising. and Amateurs have delight- 
KELSEY Meriden, Coun. 
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ICELANDIC MANNERS. 


MANNERS are simple in Iceland, as indeed in 
all the Scandinavian countries, and all the sim- 
pler here because there is really no distinction of 
ranks. Nobody is rich, and hardly any body 
abjectly poor; every body has to work for him- 
self, and works (except, to be sure, a few store- 
keepers in Reykjavik and at one or two spots on 
the coast) with his own hands. Wealth would 
not raise a man’ much above his fellows, and 


there are, indeed, no means of employing it 


and she is Thorvaldsdottir after her marri 


‘dren are Guémundsson and Guémun 


if Ingibjorg or Valgerér is in; or, if you wish to 
give her her full name, Ingibjorg ‘Thorvaldsdot- 
tir, or Eiriksdottir, or Bjarnardottir, as the case 
may be, for'there is no title of politeness to ap- 
ply. Her name, moreover, is her own name, 
unchanged from birth to death; for as there are 
no surnames or family names among the Ice- 
landers, but only Christian names, there is no 
reason for a wife assuming her husband’s name, 


age 
with Guémundr just as before, while her chij- 


our inquiries. In one regard the women of Ice- 
land have obtained a completer equality than 
their sisters in continental Europe. They re- 
ceive exactly the same 
There are no schools in the island naturally, as 
families live mostly a dozen miles apart, and in- 
struction is therefore given by the father to his 
sons and daughters alike and together, the priest 
—where there is a priest—sometimes adding a 
little Latin or Danish. Thus the girl learns all 
her parents can teach her, and is as good an 
arithmetician and as familiar with the Sagas as 


tion as the men do. . 


— 


could play —— © it and a guitar, accom- 
panying themselves te songs in four or five lan- 
guages, the Swedish, as we thought, the prettiest 
of all. They lived in the most desolate spot im- 
aginable—the sea roaring in front on a long 
strand; inland,,a plain of dreary bog, and be- 
hind it, miles away, grim shapeless mountains. 
They had no neighbors within ten or fifteen 
miles, and told us they were often without a vis- 
itor for months together. But they were as 
bright. and cheerful as possible; and though 
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except in supplying a house with what would be 
thought in this country indispensable comforts. 
Wealth, therefore, is not greatly coveted (although 
the Icelander likes a good bargain, especially in 
horseflesh), and an air of cheerful contentment 
reigns. ‘The farm servant scarcely differs from 
the farmer, and probably, if a steady fellow, ends 
by marrying the farmer’s daughter and getting a 
farm himself. There is no title of respect, save 
Herra to the bishop and Sira.to a priest ; not even 
such a title as Mr. or Mrs., or Esquire. If you 
‘g0 to call for a lady, you tap at the door and ask 


KEPT: IN AT RECESS. 


When such a concession is made to thé rights: 
of women, it is a little surprising to find that she 
is in any other respect treated as an inferior, not 
usually sitting down to table with the men of the 
family, but waiting on them, and dining sepa- 
rately. Otherwise, however, women seem suffi- 
ciently well off, having full rights of property, 
and riding valorously about the country wherever 


they will; and we could not hear that there was : 


any movement for their emancipation, or indeed 
for social reform of any kind, though, to be sure, 
imperfect knowledge of the language restricted 


her brothers. Accomplishments, of course, are 
pretty well out of the question: painting, not 
only from the difficulty of procuring the materi- 
als, but because there is really nothing to paint ; 
dancing, because you can seldom gather a suffi- 
ciently large party, and have no rooms big 
enough ; instrumental music, on account of the 
impossibility of transporting a piano over rocks 
and bogs on the back of a pony. Nevertheless, 
we found in a remote house (a good wooden 
house, by-the-way) upon the coast, where we 
were hospitably entertained for a day and night, 


they did not respond to the suggestion of a 
dance, they sang and played to two of us all 
evening long in the tiny drawing-room, while 
the storm howled withont; and their worthy fa- 
ther (who was a sort of general merchant for that 
part of the island) an@ the lord-lieutenans of the 
county, who had dropped in from his house*thirty 
or forty miles off, brewed noble bowls of panch, 
and held forth to our third comrade, in a strange 
mixture of tongues, upon the resources of Ice- 


land and the ts of opening, by means of 
foreign copital, trade in sulphur. 


not only a piano, but several young ladies who. b 
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